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PREFACE. 


Maky  pictures  produced  at  the  present  time  are 
undergoing  rapid  changes,  sometimes  even  before 
they  leave  the  studio  of  the  painter,  so  that  a few 
years  hence,  it  is  probable  little  will  remain  of  their 
original  beauty.  This  clearly  shows  how  small  an 
amount  of  knowledge  has  been  acquired  by  the 
painter  of  the  chemistry  of  colors,  their  stable  or 
fugitive  character,  their  action  on  each  other,  or  the 
vehicles  necessary  to  convey  them  to  canvas. 

The  present  handbook  is  intended  to  supply,  in  a 
ready  and  concise  form,  what  is  required  in  this  di- 
rection. 

The  durability  of  a picture  ought  to  be  a matter 
of  conscientious  consideration  with  every  painter.  If 
he  does  not  employ  ordinary  precaution  in  order  to 
prevent  or  modify  those  changes  which  may  take 
place  in  his  works,  sooner  or  later  after  they  leave 
his  hands,  he  is  to  a great  extent  responsible,  if  not 
culpable. 

The  purchasers  of  pictures  rarely  ever  consider 
this  question.  It  therefore  becomes  all  the  more 
imperative  on  the  painter’s  part,  that  he  should 
thoroughly  deal  with  it  as  a necessary  part  of  his 
education  and  practice,  or  in  ignorance  he  may  lay 
himself  open  to  the  charge  of  supplying  to  his  client 
that  which  he  did  not  bargain  for. 


VI 


PREFACE. 


It  is  frequently  discovered  that  the  work  which  ha- 
been  so  well  paid  for  in  many  cases,  is  visibly  deteris 
orating  every  year,  and  almost  every  day* 

Suggestions  are  offered  in  this  manual  on  various 
other  matters  connected  with  the  practice  of  art. 
They  have  grown  out  of  a long  intercourse  with  stu- 
dents, all  of  whom  required  information  of  the  kind, 
not  only  at  the  beginning  of  their  career,  but  fj r 
some  time  afterwards. 

Short  remarks  have  also  been  made  on  the  methods 
of  painting  as  practiced  by  the  old  masters,  which 
may  perhaps  lead  students  to  investigate,  and  after- 
wards to  form  systems  of  working  for  themselves. 

The  various  causes  of  the  deterioration  of  pictures 
have  been  pointed  out,  and  the  remedy  suggested. 

Hints  are  given  on  the  treatment  pictures  ought  to 
receive  after  they  leave  the  hands  of  the  painter,  as 
they  are  often  ruined  from  want  of  a little  knowl- 
edge of  this  kind. 

In  preparing  this  handbook  the  author  has  re- 
ferred to  Fields’s  “ Chromotography,”  the  works  of 
colors  and  varnishes,  etc.,  by  Cennino  Cennini, 
Bouvier,  Merimee,  Chevreul,  Tingry,  and  others,  as 
well  as  personally  to  some  of  the  best  chemists  in 
the  country;  but  very  much  of  the  information  of- 
feied,  both  on  the  preparation  of  colors  and  vehicles, 
and  the  use  of  them,  is  from  the  personal  investiga- 
tion, experiments,  and  practice  of  the  writer. 

W.  J.  M. 
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THE  USE  OF  COLORS. 


PIGMENTS,  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  EACH  OTHER. 

For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  painter  to  acquire 
readily,  the  knowledge  relating  to  the  materials  to  be 
used  by  him,  the  information  in  this  handbook  has 
been  condensed  to  as  few  pages  as  possible. 

The  permanent  colors  have  been  the  most  fully 
described.  With  them,  nearly  everything  in  nature 
may  he  imitated.  It  was  not  necessary  to  enter  so 
much  into  detail  with  the  others,  except  as  a cau- 
tion. 

Those  colors  which  are  of  the  second  order  of 
permanence,  have  been  merely  referred  to.  Those 
which  are  absolutely  unsuitable  for  painting,  from 
their  fleeting  nature,  etc.,  have  been  simply  named. 

There  could  be  no  object  in  making  further 
reference  to  them,  for  so  far  as  the  painter  is  con- 
cerned, they  are  worse  than  useless  to  him,  and  the 
preparations  alluded  to  as  fugitive  should  be  strictly 
avoided. 


PERMANENT  COLORS. 

The  colors  which  may  be  safely  employed  by  the 
painter,  and  which  are  the  most  eligible  and  perma- 
nent, are  given  in  the  following  list: 
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WHITES. 

Previous  to  the  discovery  of  oil-painting,  the 
whites  in  use  were  chiefly  pipe-clay  and  whiting, 
combined  with  animal  glue  size.  These  substances 
were  employed  in  the  composition  of  grounds,  and 
they  were  also  mixed  with  pigments,  being  at  the 
same  time  nearly  imperishable. 

When  painting  in  oil  was  first  practised  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  White  lead  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  introduced  as  a pigment,  but  only  as  a 
dryer. 

At  this  time  the  hard  white  ground  of  whiting 
and  size,  with  which  the  panel  was  prepared,  served 
for  all  purposes  of  light  in  the  picture.  The  oil 
colors  were  laid  on  it,  much  in  the  manner  of  the 
pure  water-color  painting  of  our  own  time.  On 
the  whiteness  of  this  ground  depended  the  brilliancy 
of  the  colors  and  the  work  generally.  This  process 
is  very  visible  in  all  the  early  works  produced  with 
oil-colors.  The  frequent  introduction  of  white 
lead,  as  a pigment,  came  immediately  afterwards, 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  it  has  always 
been  employed  in  oil-painting,  in  connection  with 
works  of  art. 

The  white  obtained  from  Zinc  is  of  modern 
discovery. 

White  dead,  and  Zinc  White,  when  properly  pre- 
pared, have  been  found  sufficient  to  supply  all  the 
whites  that  are  necessary  for  oil-painting.  They 
break  up  stable  pigments  into  tints,  very  satisfac- 
torily, giving  body  to  them  all;  and  used  alone,  they 
may  always  be  relied  on. 

Zinc  White  and  Flake  White  — The  former  is  a 
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little  wanting  in  body,  but  is  more  permanent  than 
flake  white. 

In  winter  time,  Zinc  White  does  not  dry  well,  un- 
less assisted,  and  in  warm  weather  it  also  requires 
a little  help.  When  well  prepared,  it  is  a very 
eligible  pigment,  and  may  be  always  used,  either 
pure  or  in  combination  with  other  pigments,  with 
perfect  safety. 

Whites  made  from  lead,  such  as  Flake  White,  were 
always  employed  by  the  old  painters  in  oil-color. 
When  well  prepared,  and  the  conditions  have  been 
favorable,  Flake  White  has  been  found  to  be  per- 
manent. 

It  appears,  however,  to  lose  its  opa’city  by  age. 
When  painted  thinly  over  a dark  surface,  this  pecu- 
liarity becomes  very  visible  in  a few  years.  The 
dark  parts  show  through  the  white  lead  more 
and  more,  as  time  goes  on,  until  at  last  the  very  thin 
passages  of  white  disappear  altogether.  Impure  air 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  turn  white  lead  to  a 
dirty  brown  in  a short  time. 

Whites  from  lead  should  never  be  used  in  water- 
color  painting.  In  many  of  the  drawings  by  the 
old  painters,  patches  of  black  occur,  where  the  high 
lights  were  intended  to  be.  This  is  due  to  the  use  of 
white  lead. 

YELLOWS. 

No  permanent  true  yellow  pigment  appears  to 
have  been  discovered  by  the  ancients,  suitable  for  the 
painter’s  use.  Throughout  the  middle  ages,  all  the 
yellows  introduced  were  fugitive,  and  although  many 
yellow  pigments  are  now  offered  by  the  artist’s 
colorman,  no  thoroughly  satisfactory  one  has  yet 
been  discovered. 
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It  has  been  supposed  that  the  early  painters  in 
oil  had  bright  permanent  yellow  and  orange  hues. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  these  colors  in  old  pic- 
tures, sometimes  look  rather  bright,  but  this  is 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  dark  and  sunken  con- 
dition of  the  surrounding  colors.  If  examples  of 
pure  yellow  and  orange  hues  be  actually  compared 
with  the  most  perfect  colors  of  the  same  kind  in 
old  pictures,  it  will  be  found  that  these  latter  are 
so  dull,  that  Naples  Yellow,  or  Yellow  Ochre  and 
white,  might  have  supplied  the  yellow,  and  the  same 
colors,  with  Vermilion,  produced  the  orange  hues 
alluded  to. 

Lemon  Yellow  has  the  reputation  of  being  perma- 
nent. It  is  the  only  color  of  the  kind  on  which  we 
are  at  all  able  to  rely  ; and  this  varies  so  often,  both 
as  to  purity  of  color  and  density,  that  it  will  rarely 
ever  serve  the  purpose  of  a primary.  It  should 
therefore  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 

The  transparent  vegetable  yellows  have  been  used 
during  the  last  three  centuries,  in  combination  with 
blues,  to  form,  greens.  In  all  cases  these  yellows 
have  flown  away,  and  only  the  blue  color  with  which 
they  were  originally  mixed  has  remained. 

This  change  is  best  seen  in  fruit  and  flower  pic- 
tures, and  more  especially  in  the  works  by  V an  Os, 
and  Van  Huysum. 

The  opaque  yellows  from  arsenic,  used  at  various 
periods  since  the  introduction  of  oil-painting,  have 
nearly  all  gone;  but  not  in  the  manner  of  the  trans- 
parent pigments,  for  the  arsenic  yellows  have  injured 
all  colors  with  which  they  have  come  in  contact. 
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ORANGE  HUES. 

Bright  and  stable  orange  pigments  were  also  un- 
known in  ancient  times.  Those  used  in  the  middle 
ages  were  unsuitable  for  painting,  whether  mixed  in 
oil  or  distemper  vehicle.  The  most  permanent  that 
could  be  made  were  produced  by  mixing  the  ochres 
or  Raw  Sienna  with  Vermilion.  The  hues  so  obtained 
were  not  very  bright,  but  they  have  proved  stable. 
In  modern  times,  down  to  the  discovery  of  the 
oranges  from  cadmium,  and  Orange  Vermilion, 
no  good  orange  color  has  been  found  out.  These 
last  two  pigments,  when  well  made  and  unadulter- 
ated, resist  the  usual  unfavorable  influences,  and 
are  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  painter. 

The  orange  hues  prepared  from  arsenic,  and  em- 
ployed during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
and  even  later,  have  nearly  all  turned  either  to  dirty 
brown  or  black.  When  Yellow  or  Indian  lakes  have 
been  mixed  with  Rose  Madders,  to  produce  orange 
hues,  they  have  become  fugitive,  leaving  the  madders 
as  though  nothing  had  been  combined  with  them. 

YELLOWS  AND  ORANGE  HUES. 

Aureolin.  Lemon  Yellow,  Naples  Yellow.  Yellow. 
Madder.  Yellow  Ochre.  Transparent  Golden 
Ochre.  Raw  Sienna.  Burnt  Sienna.  The  Orange 
Cadmiums.  Orange  Vermilion.  Field’s  Orange 
Vermilion. 

Aureolin . this  is  a new  color,  having  been  dis- 
covered only  a few  years  ago,  and  is  said  by  chemists 
to  be  very  permanent.  It  is  of  most  use  when  mixed 
with  white  and  other  colors,  and  landscape-painters 
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will  find  it  very  serviceable.  When  glazed  over 
white  a pleasant  tint  is  produced. 

Lemon  Yellow  is  the  only  yellow  the  painter  can 
employ  with  safety.  It  appears  to  be  very  difficult 
to  make  of  a good  color,  being  nearly  always  soiled 
when  taken  from  the  tube.  When  prepared  with 
due  care,  it  is  looked  upon  as  permanent,  and  is  then 
very  pure  in  color.  Lemon  Yellow  is  not  dense  in 
body,  therefore  it  is  weak  when  combined  with  other 
colors,  and  soon  overpowered  by  them. 

Naples  Yellow , as  originally  manufactured,  was 
composed  of  lead  and  antimony.  It  was  then  per- 
manent; but  when  mixed  with  Yellow  Ochre,  or 
with  any  color  in  which  iron  was  present,  it  was  not 
stable.  It  was  also  necessary  to  avoid  the  use  of  the 
steel  pallette  knife,  and  use  an  ivory  one,  when  mix- 
ing Naples  Yellow  with  other  colors. 

In  enamel-painting  it  was  a useful  preparation. 

Naples  Yellow , as  now  made,  is  stable  under  all 
ordinary  conditions.  Lead  is  said  to  be  no  longer 
employed  in  its  preparation,  zinc  having  taken  the 
place  of  it.  But  Naples  Yellow,  as  now  sold,  is 
oftener  a combination  of  deep  Cadmium  and  White 
lead.  This  color  is  valuable  in  flesh-painting,  and 
more  especially  in  the  highest  lights. 

Yellow  NLaddtr  is  of  a brownish  hue,  but  very 
rich  and  transparent,  also  fairly  stable.  It  is  used 
solely  as  a glazing  color.  With  Yiridian  it  furnishes 
an  excellent  hue  for  deep  green  shadows,  and  would 
be  serviceable  in  landscape-painting.  It  needs  help 
in  drying. 

Yellow  Ochre  is  an  oxide  of  iron,  found  in  a 
natural  state,  and  varying  occasionally  in  the  bright- 
ness of  its  hue. 
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It  is  quite  permanent  in  itself,  and  may  be  safely 
used  'with  all  other  durable  colors.  When  mixed 
with  the  Vermilions,  or  Light  red,  it  is  most  valu- 
able in  flesh-painting.  The  old  masters  used  Yellow 
Ochre  to  a great  extent. 

Transparent  Golden  Ochre  is  of  the  same  nature 
as  Yellow  Ochre,  but  brighter  and  more  transparent. 
It  is  well  suited  to  landscape-painting. 

Raw  Sienna , is  an  earth,  owing  its  color  to  the 
presence  of  iron,  and  is  found  native.  It  is  semi- 
transparent, and  perfectly  stable.  It  is  very  useful 
to  the  landscape-painter,  and  the  painter  of  foliage. 
With  Viridian,  and  the  Green  oxides  of  chromium, 
it  furnishes  a variety  of  sombre  but  beautiful  greens, 
which  are  also  quite  reliable  as  to  stability.  When 
used  in  backgrounds,  either  with  Terre  Verte  or 
Vandyke  brown,  in  a semi-mixed  state,  it  produces 
an  agreeable  effect. 

Raw  Sienna,  does  not  dry  well  in  winter  time 
without  assistance. 

Burnt  Sienna  is  the  earth  above  referred  to, 
burnt  to  redness.  It  is  of  the  same  character  as  Raw 
Sienna,  and  of  equal  permanence,  and  dries  much 
better. 

Orange  Cadmiums  are  sulphides  of  the  metal 
cadmium.  These  pigments  are  productions  of  the 
present  century,  and  we  are,  therefore,  not  very 
well  acquainted  with  their  habits  in  paintings.  They 
are  said  by  chemists  to  be  quite  durable,  when  care- 
fully made  and  free  from  adulteration.  For  beauty 
and  depth  of  hue,  no  other  orange  pigment  ap- 
proaches them.  With  white  they  produce  a scale 
of  beautiful  tints,  and  often  supply  the  place  of 
Naples  Yellow. 
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Cadmium  Orange  is  the  only  opaque  and  perma- 
nent orange  color  to  be  obtained.  When  employed 
in  tints,  Zinc  White  should  be  used  with  it,  although 
it  is  looked  upon  as  stable  when  mixed  with  Flake 
White,  or  any  of  the  lead  whites.  Like  all  the  rest 
of  the  cadmium  pigments,  it  is  a preparation  of  that 
metal  with  sulphur. 

The  degrees  of  heat  to  which  it  may  be  subjected 
alter  the  color  from  a lemon  yellow  down  to  a dee 
red. 

Orange  Vermilion,  like  all  the  other  -varieties  ot 
Vermilion,  is  a sulphuretof  mercury.  It  is  a durable 
pigment  when  unadulteiated  and  properly  prepared, 
inclining  to  red  rather  than  yellow.  With  white  it 
goes  well  into  tint,  and  is  a good  dryer.  In  delicate 
flesh-painting  it  may  be  used  advantageously. 

Field's  Orange  Vermilion  is  a preparation  much 
the  same  as  the  above,  only  manipulated  more  care- 
fully. It  is  perhaps  a little  brighter  in  color. 

REDS. 

Lasting  Beds,  both  bright  and  dull,  have  been  in 
use  during  all  periods  of  art.  Vermilion,  and  the 
reds  from  iron,  have  been  employed  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  our  own. 

In  the  middle  ages,  the  Madders  were  much  re- 
sorted to,  and  their  permanent  character  has  war- 
ranted the  use  of  them  down  to  the  present  day. 

Some  of  the  Madders  to  be  seen  m the  old  paint- 
ings of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  are  still 
very  vivid.  The  Madders  and  the  Vermilions  are  the 
only  red  pigments  which  appear  to  have  kept  their 
original  brilliancy.  They  are  seen  in  the  greatest 
perfection  in  old  works  when  used  on  distemper 
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grounds,  but  which  are  entirely  out  of  keeping  with 
the  rest  of  the  picture.  This  is  in  consequence  of 
the  faded  condition  of  all  the  other  colors  which  sur  - 
round them. 

Many  reds  have  been  added  to  the  old  list,  but 
they  are  either  ineligible,  or  require  the  greatest  care 
in  the  use  of  them. 

Chinese  Vermilion . Vermilion.  Scarlet  Vermilion. 

Extract  of  Vermilion . Venetian  Red . Light  Red. 

Red  Ochre.  Indian  Red.  Madder  Carmine.  Rose 

Madder.  Pink  Madder. 

Chinese  Vermilion  is  of  a full  red  hue,  and  not  at 
all  inclining  to  orange.  It  is  in  itself  quite  perma- 
nent, and  does  not  interfere  with  any  colors  which 
are  not  fugitive,  when  mixed  with  them. 

Vermilion  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  pigment  above 
described.  Its  habits  are  also  the  same,  and  when 
pure,  is  quite  permanent.  Whenever  this  color  can 
be  used  with  white,  instead  of  Rose  Madder,  the  tints 
produced  will  be  more  lasting.  When,  however,  Ver- 
milion has  been  adulterated  with  the  cheap  lakes, 
which  is  sometimes  the  case,  to  give  richness,  it  suffers. 

Scarlet  Vermilion  is  also  much  like  the  two  pre- 
ceding colors.  It  is  brighter,  and  is  of  a scarlet  hue 
and  quite  stable  when  pure. 

Extract  of  Vermilion  is  the  same  color  as  Scarlet 
Vermilion,  only  varying  in  the  name  given  to  it. 

Venetian  Red  is  a preparation  made  by  calcining 
sulphate  of  iron.  It  resembles  Light  Red,  but  is 
brighter.  When  well  washed  after  calcination,  it  is 
quite  permanent,  and  may  be  combined  with  any 
other  stable  color  with  impunity.  This  red  is  sup- 
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posed  to  have  been  much  employed  by  the  old  Vene- 
tian painters;  hence  its  name. 

Light  Red  is  Yellow  Ochre  calcined  to  redness.  It 
varies  in  richness  according  to  the  brightness  of  the 
Yellow  Ochre  with  which  it  is  made.  It  is  much 
used  in  flesh-painting,  and  enters  well  into  combi- 
nation with  all  the  other  stable  colors.  In  itself  it  is 
perfectly  permanent.  Both  this  and  Venetian  Bed 
are  good  dryers. 

Red  Ochre  is  found  native.  It  is  not  so  bright  as 
Venetian  and  Light  Bed,  and  although  permanent, 
is  superfluous  for  the  painter’s  use. 

Indian  Red  is  a natural  product,  and  a peroxide  of 
iron.  Its  body  is  of  great  density,  and  requires  more 
grinding  than  is  usually  given  to  it. 

It  is  much  used  in  the  shadows  of  flesh-painting, 
and  is  quite  permanent.  In  the  course  of  time  it 
eats  through  white,  or  light  colors,  when  thinly 
painted  over  it. 

The  whole  of  these  iron  reds  have  been  much  em- 
ployed in  the  works  of  the  old  painters,  and  have 
remained  almost  unchanged. 

Madder  Carmine  is  the  richest  and  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  lakes,  when  well  prepared  and  free  from 
adulteration  with  cochineal.  The  costliness  of  this 
color  induces  adulteration,  in  which  case  it  is  not 
permanent;  but  when  obtained  pure,  it  will  last 
hundreds  of  years  without  undergoing  much  change. 
When  it  is  used  in  tints  with  white,  Zinc  White  is 
preferable  to  Flake  White.  This,  with  all  the  other 
lakes,  requires  assistance  in  drying. 

Rose  Madder  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  last- 
named  color,  varying  chiefly  as  to  hue.  It  is  of  a 
beautiful  rose  color  when  pure,  and  may  be  used  for 
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glazing  in  flesh-painting.  When  mixed  with  Zinc 
White  and  Naples  Yellow,  it  may  also  be  used  for 
the  same  purpose.  When  Rose  Madder  is  carefully 
prepared  and  pure,  it  may  be  considered  quite  per- 
manent. Some  of  the  red  draperies  to  be  seen  in 
the  pictures  by  Fra  Angelico  and  Hans  Membling,  as 
well  as  those  in  other  works  by  the  ancient  masters, 
are  painted  with  Rose  Madder,  and  the  color  does 
not  appear  to  have  either  changed  or  faded. 

Pink  Madder , this  is  of  the  same  character  as 
Rose  Madder,  only  a weaker  preparation.  No  lakes 
prepared  from  cochineal  should  ever  have  a place  on 
the  palette,  as  they  are  all  fugitive.  Transparent 
permanent  reds  are  only  to  be  obtained  from  Madder. 
Copal  varnish  is  the  best  dryer  for  madders. 

BLUES. 

The  most  perfect  of  all  the  primaries  is  the  blue 
obtained  from  the  stone  known  by  the  name  of 
Ultramarine. 

It  is  nearly  a pure  color,  and  quite  permanent 
whether  used  alone  or  in  tints  with  white. 

Before  the  discovery  of  this  stone,  the  ancients 
used  blues  produced  from  copper,  all  of  which  have 
turned  to  a greenish  hue. 

Factitious  Ultramarine,  and  the  blues  produced 
from  Cobalt,  come  next  to  the  pure  Ultramarine 
Blue  in  permanence.  All  other  blues  are  more  or 
less  fleeting. 

Some  of  the  Cobalt  preparations  are  produced  by 
prolonged  and  intense  heat.  Painters  who  are  aware 
of  this,  sometimes  suppose  that  this  insures  perma- 
nence. Such  is  not  the  case;  for  under  certain  con- 
ditions these  blues  change  rapidly. 
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Ultramarine — Genuine . Lapis- Lazuli.  Brilliant 

Ultramarine.  French  Ultramarine . Cobalt . 

Cerulean. 

Ultramarine — Lapis-Lazuli — is  a blue  stone, 
ground  to  an  impalpable  powder.  It  is  the  most  costly 
of  all  colors,  and  its  permanence  may  be  thoroughly 
relied  on.  The  old  painters  were  much  in  the  habit 
of  using  it,  for  even  at  that  early  date  they  were  well 
assured  as  to  its  stable  character.  The  grays  in  flesh 
were  most  frequently  made  with  a combination  of 
Ultramarine  and  other  colors.  In  the  draperies  of 
small  works,  no  doubt  it  was  used  nearly  pure,  and 
has  remained  untarnished  until  the  present  time. 
Ultramarine  varies  much  in  the  intensity  of  its  color; 
the  deepest  portions  of  the  stone  being  selected  for 
the  finest  and  richest  hues  in  painting.  It  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  a perfect  blue  that  has  been  ob- 
tained. All  other  blues  have  either  a purple  or  a 
green  tendency.  The  various  degrees  of  coloring 
matter  which  the  stone  is  found  to  possess,  give  a 
scale  of  blues  differing  in  intensity,  beginning  with 
the  deepest,  and  ending  in  the  blue  known  as  gray 
Ultramarine  ash.  It  is  a good  dryer,  and  quite  as 
valuable  in  water-color  painting  as  it  is  in  oil,  work- 
ing well  in  both  mediums.  This  stone  is  found 
chiefly  in  China  and  Thibet. 

Brilliant  Ultramarine,  sometimes  called  Factitious 
Ultramarine,  was  discovered  by  Monsieur  Guimet, 
the  French  chemist,  and  prepared  in  imitation  of 
the  genuine  blue  stone,  which  it  approaches  very 
nearly. 

This  color  is  permanent,  and  really  possesses 
much  of  the  beauty  of  the  Lapis-lazuli;  it  is  nearly 
transparent,  and  as  intense  as  the  native  color. 
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When  used  in  glazing,  its  color  is  of  a pure  blue 
hue,  sometimes,  perhaps,  inclining  to  purple.  To 
the  landscape-painter  it  is  of  great  use. 

French  Ultramarine  is  of  the  character  of  Brilliant 
Ultramarine,  but  not  quite  so  bright  and  transparent. 
Although  this  color  is  a good  one,  there  is  hardly 
any  necessity  for  it  on  the  palette,  when  either  of  the 
two  blues  already  referred  to  are  present. 

Cobalt  Blue  is  made  from  the  metal  Cobalt;  it  is 
a useful  and  eligible  color.  It  varies  in  tint  from 
those  already  described,  and  may  be  considered  per- 
manent. When  used  thinly  over  white,  it  serves  as 
a glazing  color,  but  when  employed  in  a body  it  is 
opaque.  It  is  a good  dryer. 

Cerulean  Blue  is  prepared  from  Cobalt,  and  is  of  a 
greenish  hue.  Its  chief  use  is  in  the  formation  of 
greens  in  combination  with  any  of  the  yellows;  with 
Lemon  Yellow  it  produces  a bright  and  beautiful 
green.  It  is  valuable  for  painting  drapery,  and  also 
furnishes  useful  tints  for  the  landscape-painter. 

When  glazed  thinly  over  white,  it  gives  a bright 
and  agreeable  color,  and  its  beauty  is  then  brought 
fully  out.  It  dries  well,  and  is  permanent. 

Blues  from  Cobalt  are  unaffected  by  strong  heat. 
The  writer  has  long  prepared  for  his  own  use  both 
Cerulean  and  Cobalt  blues  for  painting  in  enamel,  as 
well  as  for  oil-painting. 

GREEN’S. 

The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  Terre  Verte, 
and  also  with  greens  produced  from  copper.  The 
other  green  hues,  which  we  find  on  mummy  cases, 
$nd  on  the  walls  of  ancient  Egyptian  buildings,  were 
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most  likely  produced  by  mixing  blues  with  such 
yellow  or  orange  colors  as  they  had  at  command. 

Prussian  and  Indigo  Blues,  in  combination  with 
the  Yellow  Lakes,  have  furnished  all  the  dark  trans- 
parent greens  used  at  least  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  these  pigments, 
being  of  a fugitive  character,  and  varying  in  this  re- 
spect, according  to  the  situations  of  the  works  in 
which  they  have  been  present. 

Numerous  greens  have  been  manufactured  in  more 
modern  times.  But  until  the  discovery  of  the  green 
oxides  of  chromium  none  have  proved  fully  eligible 
for  the  painter’s  use. 

Viridian,  and  the  Transparent  Oxide  of  Chro- 
mium, sometimes  called  the  Emerald  Oxide  of 
Chromium,  are  very  beautiful  hues.  We  are  assured 
that  they  are  permanent,  although  they  are  of  recent 
discovery.  Should  their  stability  be  proved,  they 
will  be  of  much  value  to  the  painter’s  art. 

Opaque  Green  Oxide  of  Chromium . Transparent 

Green  Oxide  of  Chromium . Viridian . Terre 

Verte. 

The  two  Chromium  Greens  here  given  are  pre- 
pared from  the  metal  chromium,  and  must  not  be 
confounded  with  greens  produced  by  a mixture  of 
chromate  of  lead  (Chrome  Yellow)  and  Prussian  Blue, 
both  of  which  pigments  are  semi-fugitive,  and  ought 
rarely  to  be  used  by  the  painter.  Chromium  Green 
is  found  a natural  state  but  is  of  a dull  hue.  That 
used  for  painting  purposes  is  usually  prepared.  The 
opaque  kind  is  very  powerful  and  dense,  and  should 
seldom  be  used  pure.  With  any  of  the  permanent 
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yellows  it  mixes  in  a very  friendly  way.  With  Raw 
Sienna  it  gives  a sombre  and  semi-transparent  green. 
With  Lemon  Yellow,  a bright  and  useful  color,  is 
produced  for  painting  foliage,  and  for  landscape- 
painting. White  may  also  be  mixed  with  Chromium 
to  a great  advantage.  Under  all  conditions  it  is  per- 
manent. Even  when  subjected  to  a great  heat,  its 
color  is  unaffected. 

The  Transparent  Oxide  of  Chromium  is  equally 
eligible  for  the  painter,  and  may  be  modified  with 
the  yellows  in  the  same  way  as  the  opaque  kind. 

If  the  landscape-painters  of  our  time  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  green  compounds 
which  may  be  made  by  mixing  the  chromium  oxides 
with  the  yellows  named,  they  would  use  them  more 
than  they  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  as  they  meet 
every  necessity,  and  are  not  only  changeable  in 
themselves,  but  they  do  not  affect  colors  that  are 
mixed  with  them. 

Viridian  may  be  looked  upon  as  a new  color. 
It  is  transparent  when  used  thinly,  and  semi-opaque 
used  in  a body.  Of  all  the  greens  it  is  the  deepest 
and  the  richest.  To  the  painter  of  foliage  and  the 
landscape-painter  it  is  most  useful,  and  will  furnish 
the  brightest  hues  of  green  which  they  may  require. 
When  combined  with  Aureolin  and  glazed  over  white 
it  produces  a fine  color,  and  well  suited  to  represent 
transmitted  light  through  foliage,  which  is  usually 
very  vivid.  Viridian  dries  well,  and  is  said  to  be  un- 
exceptionable as  to  permanence. 

This,  like  the  two  greens  just  described,  is  pre- 
pared from  the  metal  chromium. 

Terre  Verte  is  a green  native  earth,  semi-trans- 
parent, and  of  little  body.  It  is  one  of  the  old 
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colors,  and  consequently  was  employed  by  the  early 
painters  of  different  countries.  When  mixed  with 
Raw  Sienna  a fine  sombre  hue  is  produced. 

It  is  of  such  little  density  that  it  should  not  be 
mixed  with  opaque  colors,  as  it  would  be  immedi- 
ately overpowered  by  them.  In  landscape-painting 
it  is  of  much  use,  and  when  the  painter  is  able  to 
employ  it  with  other  colors  in  a half-mixed  state, 
it  produces  a pleasant  effect.  It  is  a good  dryer, 
and  when  pure  quite  permanent. 

The  greens  here  described,  when  mixed  with  the 
various  permanent  yellows  also  referred  to,  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired  by  the  landscape-painter  with 
respect  to  these  colors,  and  should  he  produce  works 
of  a fugitive  character,  it  must  be  the  result  for 
the  most  part  of  carelessness,  or  from  the  colors 
themselves  being  adulterated. 

PURPLES. 

In  consequence  of  the  many  allusions  which  have 
been  made  to  the  Tyrian  Purple  of  the  ancients,  it 
has  been  supposed  that  they  possessed  some  bright 
and  permanent  pigment  of  that  name.  Of  this  we 
have  no  real  evidence  whatever.  That  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  by  ancient  writers  and 
others  was  most  probably  nothing  more  than  a dye 
or  coloring  matter  for  textile  fabrics,  altogether  un- 
suited as  a pigment  for  the  painter. 

In  the  middle  ages,  a permanent  but  dull  purple 
pigment  was  prepared  from  gold  and  tin,  for  color- 
ing glass  of  a ruby  tint.  This  preparation  would  no 
doubt  be  also  employed  in  the  early  works  in  dis- 
temper, and  in  the  illuminated  missals  of  that  period, 
as  it  was  well  suited  for  the  purpose.  But  the  cost 
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of  producing  this  purple  would  prevent  its  being 
brought  into  more  general  use. 

The  madders  and  the  blues  in  combination  were 
resorted  to,  to  supply  what  purple  hues  were  then 
further  required. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  no  addition  to  the 
palette,  with  the  exception  of  Purple  Madder,  which 
is  rich,  but  rather  dull.  Indeed,  nothing  more  is  re- 
quired. For  the  production  of  small  works,  pure 
Ultramarine  and  the  madders  supply  a series  of 
beautiful  hues  which  may  always  be  relied  upon. 

For  large  pictures,  the  Factitious  Ultramarine, 
with  the  madders,  will  serve  all  purposes  required  in 
the  formation  of  purples. 

Purple  Madder.  Burnt  Madder.  Gold  Purple 
Rubens  Madder. 

Purple  Madder.  Of  purple  pigments  this  alone  is 
the  most  useful.  It  is  a costly  preparation,  but  in 
every  respect  is  perfectly  well  suited  for  the  palette, 
being  as  permanent  as  any  other  of  the  madders. 
It  combines  readily  with  all  colors,  dries  well,  and  is 
of  good  body. 

A color  nearly  approaching  Purple  Madder  may 
be  made,  by  mixing  Factitious  Ultramarines  with 
deep  Rose  and  Brown  Maddeas,  and  is  almost  as 
eligible  as  Purple  Madder.  For  touches  of  dark  in 
the  deepest  shadows,  it  is  very  useful,  both  on  ac- 
count of  its  depth,  transparency  and  permanency. 

Burnt  Madder  is  a brownish  purple,  but  its  costli- 
ness stands  in  the  way  of  general  use.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent preparation,  and  perfectly  stable  when  well 
made. 

Gold  Purple , called  Purple  Cassius — it  is  a precip- 
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itation  of  nitro-muriate  of  gold,  by  a solution  of 
tin.  This  color  is  expensive,  but  it  is  by  far  the 
most  permanent  purple  pigment  known. 

The  writer  has  often  made  this  preparation  of 
gold  for  painting  purposes,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  experiments,  showing  the  pre- 
cipitation of  a metal  from  its  solution.  It  is  used 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  the  artifical  ruby 
and  ruby  glass. 

When  a very  brilliant  purple  is  required,  Rose 
Madder  should  be  glazed  over  a pure  white  ground, 
and  when  this  is  dry,  either  of  the  Ultramarines 
referred  to  may  be  glazed  on  the  Madder.  This 
method  gives  a bright  and  permanent  purple.  A 
dull,  opaque,  but  useful  and  lasting  purple  may  be 
made  by  mixing  together  Vermilion  and  the  real  or 
Factitious  Ultramarine.  This  compound  color  goes 
well  into  tint  with  white. 

Rubens  Madder  is  a warm,  deep  and  transparent 
russet,  very  useful  both  to  landscape  and  figure- 
painters.  It  is  permanent,  but  a bad  dryer,  and 
when  employed,  copal  varnish  should  be  mixed  with 
it. 

BROWNS. 

It  is  a fortunate  circumstance  that  there  is  no 
lack  of  stable  and  eligible  brown  pigments,  this 
color  being  so  much  required  in  the  production  of 
paintings,  and  perhaps  even  more  so  than  any  other. 
It  enters  much  into  the  color  of  backgrounds, 
furniture,  draperies  and  accessories  of  pictures,  the 
shadows  of  objects,  &c. 

Sketches,  pictures,  or  engravings,  produced  en- 
tirely in  brown  hues,  are  generally  agreeable,  while 
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no  other  color  whatever,  used  for  the  same  purposes, 
could  be  endured. 

It  has  often  been  thought  that  the  old  painters 
possessed  a brown  pigment  with  which  we  are  now 
unacquainted.  This  has  been  inferred  from  the  ap- 
pearance which  the  browns  in  their  pictures  now 
present.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  we  do 
not  see  these  pigments  as  they  were  when  first 
employed,  but  only  after  time  has  done  its 
work  on  them,  and  on  the  vehicles  with  which  they 
were  always  mixed.  It  is  therefore  improbable  that 
the  old  painters  were  in  possession  of  any  brown 
color  unknown  to  us. 

Vandyke  Brown . Raw  Umber.  Burnt  Umber . 

Brown  Madder . 

Amongst  all  the  browns  at  the  command  of  the 
painter,  Vandyke  Brown  may  perhaps  be  considered 
the  most  useful.  The  Vandyke  Brown  of  former 
times,  and  of  the  days  of  the  painter  whose  name 
it  bears,  was  made  of  an  earthy  bog  brought  from 
Cassel. 

The  Vandyke  Brown  of  to-day  is  a bituminous 
ochre,  and  nearly  resembling  the  ancient  color  of 
that  name.  It  is  permanent,  and  an  excellent 
glazing  color,  for  which  purpose  it  is  mostly  used, 
and  often  in  combination  with  other  transparent 
colors.  The  palette  should  never  be  set  without 
it.  When  employed  m a semi-mixed  state  with 
Terre  Verte,  a very  pleasing  effect  is  produced.  It 
dries  well  with  a little  help. 

Raw  Umber  is  a native  ochre.  It  is  seldom  used 
alone.  In  combination  with  black  and  white  and 
other  colors  to  form  grays,  it  is  valuable.  It  may 
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also  be  employed  to  advantage  with  the  primaries,  to 
assist  in  taking  those  colors  into  shadow. 

In  backgrounds  and  in  landscape-painting  it  is 
also  very  useful.  It  is  perfectly  stable,  and  a good 
dryer. 

Burnt  Umber  is  deeper  than  Raw  Umber  in  con- 
sequence of  being  calcined.  Its  color  inclines  to  a 
red  brown,  and  is  semi-opaque.  Mixed  with  cooler 
colors,  it  forms  an  agreeable  hue.  With  some 
painters  it  finds  much  favor,  but  is  rarely  ever 
employed  alone.  It  is  very  permanent,  and  a good 
dryer. 

Brown  Madder  is  another  production  of  the 
madder  root,  and  of  great  depth,  transparency  and 
beauty.  It  is  a good  dryer  and  permanent.  Both 
the  landscape  and  figure-painter  find  this  color  of 
the  greatest  use.  In  water-color  painting  it  is  much 
employed  and  with  excellent  effect. 

Rubens  Brown  is  lighter  and  yellower  than  Van- 
dyke Brown.  In  the  dark  parts  of  pictures  it  will 
be  found  useful. 

Permanent  browns  are  numerous,  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  but  those  named  will  be  found  quite 
sufficient  for  the  painter’s  use. 

GRAYS. 

A number  of  grays  are  produced  and  offered  to 
the  painter  by  the  color-maker,  all  of  which  are 
nearly  useless.  Grays  of  all  tints  can  be  so  easily 
compounded  with  white,  black,  and  various  other 
pigments,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  painter 
to  trouble  himself  m the  least  about  those  offered 
in  commerce.  What  is  more,  the  grays  made  by 
combination  in  the  hands  of  the  artist  will,  in  all 
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probability,  be  found  more  stable  than  those  mixed 
by  the  color-man. 

These  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  the  painter  in  oil. 
To  the  water-color  painter,  Ultramarine  ash  will  be 
found  very  useful  as  well  as  permanent. 

BLACKS. 

Black  may  be  said  to  be  the  negation  of  light  and 
color,  and  is  capable  of  giving  the  greatest  value  to 
both.  Most  of  the  black  pigments  used  by  the 
ancients  were  carbonaceous  substances,  and  they 
were  also  of  a very  permanent  character.  Those  of 
modern  times  are  equally  stable. 

Good  colorists  have  frequently  introduced  black 
draperies  and  furniture  into  their  works  for  the  sake 
of  contrast.  When  this  is  judiciously  done  it  pro- 
duces an  excellent  and  telling  effect. 

In  the  pictures  by  Rubens,  we  often  see  black  and 
yellow  brought  together.  In  most  of  the  fine  por- 
traits by  Ravenstein,  Rubens,  Vandyke,  Rembrandt, 
Valasquez,  Antonio  More,  Moroni  and  others,  the 
apparel  and  draperies,  &c.,  are  all  black  and  white. 
The  effect  is  very  fascinating,  while  the  contrast  with 
the  flesh  tints  is  remarkable. 

Blue  Black  and  Ivory  Black . 

Blue  Black  is  one  of  the  most  serviceable  of  the 
numerous  and  good  preparations  of  this  kind  at  the 
command  of  the  painter. 

The  best  is  procured  from  vine  twigs  burnt  to 
charcoal.  W^hen  mixed  with  white  it  produces 
bluish  tints,  and  may  be  always  used  in  flesh- 
pamtmg,  both  in  the  half  tints  and  in  the 
shadows. 
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Ivory  Black  seldom  contains  much  of  the  matter 
from  which  it  takes  its  name.  It  is  made  chiefly 
of  bones  charred  to  blackness.  When  broken  up 
into  tints  with  white  and  Raw  Umber  a series  of 
neutral  grays  may  be  formed,  which  will  be  found 
very  useful  when  painting  the  shadows  and  half 
tints  of  white  objects.  Ivory  Black  is  of  greater 
depth  and  transparency  than  Blue  Black,  and  may 
be  used  as  a glazing  color.  With  Vandyke  Brown 
it  is  serviceable  when  so  employed. 

In  these  two  blacks  the  painter  has  all  that  is 
necessary  of  the  kind.  To  add  others  would  be 
simply  to  take  up  room  on  his  palette  to  no  pur- 
pose. 


USELESS  PIGMENTS. 

The  following  colors  are  stable,  but  unnecessary. 
Those  already  described  in  the  permanent  list  will 
answer  the  painter’s  purpose  much  better.  Never- 
theless, should  he  be  disposed  to  employ  any  of 
them,  he  may  do  so  with  impunity. 

WHITES. 

Blanc  tf  Argent,  or  Silver  White.  London  and  Not- 
tingham White. 

YELLOW. 

There  are  no  permanent  yellows  besides  those  al- 
ready referred  to. 

OCHRES. 

Roman  Ochre . Brown  Ochre.  Oxford  Ochre . Stone 
Ochre.  Di  Palito , or  Light- Yellow  Ochre . 

RED. 

Cadmium  Red. 
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BLUES. 

New  Blue.  Blue  Ochre . 

GREEN’S. 

Scheele's  Green.  Cobalt  Green.  Olive  Oxide  of 
Chromium.  Olive. 

PURPLES. 

Mars  Violet.  Cobalt  Purple . 

BROWNS. 

Mars  Brown . Mixed  Citrine.  Bistre.  Bone  Brown. 
Caledonian  Brown.  Cappah  Brown.  Chalons 
Brown.  Cologne  Earth.  Verona  Brown.  Man- 
ganese Brown. 

GRAYS. 

Mineral  Gray.  Mixed  Gray.  Neutral  Gray . 

BLACKS. 

Lamp  Black.  Mixed  Black.  Black  Ochre.  Bone 
Black.  Frankfort  Black.  Manganese  Black . 
Mineral  Black.  Purple  Black.  Spanish  Black . 
Black  Lead. 


SEMI-PERMANENT  COLORS. 

The  colors  which  may  be  placed  in  the  second  or- 
der of  permanence  and  fitness  are  here  given.  Under 
favorable  conditions  most  of  them  will  last  a long 
time.  But  their  tempting  hues  and  inviting  appear- 
ance have  allured  many  painters  to  the  undue  use  of 
them. 

WHITES. 

Cremnitz  White , is  sometimes  known  as  Vienna 
White.  It  is  very  bright  in  appearance,  even  sur- 
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passing  Flake  White,  but  not  so  dense  in  body.  It 
is  a preparation  of  lead. 

Cadmium  White,  although  an  attractive  pigment, 
is  liable  to  change  when  combined  with  other  colors. 
It  is  prepared  from  the  metal  Cadmium  by  precipi- 
tation and  other  processes. 

YELLOWS. 

Lemon  Cadmium  ( Sulphide  of  Cadmium),  under 
certain  conditions,  will  keep  its  color  pretty  well, 
both  in  oil  and  water-color  when  employed  alone. 
When  used  in  oil  with  Zinc  White,  it  will  also  re- 
main unchanged  for  years,  but  the  white  must  be 
perfectly  free  from  adulteration  with  lead,  or  a 
change  may  set  in  at  once.  Lemon  Cadmium  may 
be  used  with  Chinese  White  in  water-color  painting, 
and  when  protected  by  glass  from  foul  air  and  from 
sunlight,  it  will  last  a long  time  unchanged. 

Chrome  Yellow  and  Orange,  are  both  chromates  of 
lead.  When  carefully  prepared  and  mixed  with  oil, 
these  pigments  will  remain  unadulterated  for  at  least 
a quarter  of  a century.  With  white  lead  they  go 
vrell  into  tints,  and  there  is  no  antagonism  between 
these  colors.  When,  however,  the  chromates  of  lead 
are  employed,  they  should  be  used  as  simply  as  pos- 
sible. 

Citron  Yellow,  known  also  as  Zinc  Yellow,  both 
deep  and  pale,  may  be  called  chromates  of  zinc. 
Landscape  painters  are  in  the  habit  of  using  it  much, 
as  it  combines  well  with  Green  Oxide  of  Chromium 
and  other  greens.  It  is  also  useful  when  imitating 
the  yellow  parts  of  foilage,  grass,  etc.  By  chemists 
it  is  not  looked  upon  as  a good  color.  It  is  so  com- 
paratively new  that  painters  are  not  yet  fully  ac- 
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quainted  with  its  habits.  Deep  Zinc  Yellow  is,  how- 
ever, much  more  fugitive  than  the  pale  kind,  as  it 
will  frequently  change  in  a few  days. 

Gamboge,  is  a gum  brought  from  the  East,  and 
was  long  used  as  a water-color  pigment,  before  it 
found  a place  amongst  oil  colors.  It  is  fairly  stable 
in  water,  and  does  not  injure  other  colors. 

REDS. 

Lakes  from  Cochineal.  In  consequence  of  the 
richness  and  beauty  of  these  lakes,  painters  are  ever 
indulgingin  their  use.  When  employed  in  water- 
color  and  excluded  from  light,  the  best  preparations, 
such  as  Carmine  and  Crimson  Lake,  will  last  half  a 
century  without  much  visible  alteration.  In  oil 
painting,  when  Crimson  Lake  is  used  alone,  at  a 
thickish  glaze,  and  kept  from  strong  light,  it  will 
not  rapidly  change.  But  if  combined  with  white 
lead,  its  color  goes  immediately.  The  pigment  is 
obtained  from  an  insect,  found  in  great  abundance 
on  a cactus  plant  in  Mexico. 

Scarlet  Lake  has  much  of  the  quality  of  Crimson 
Lake,  and  its  permanence  is  affected  by  the  same 
causes  as  those  which  interfere  with  other  lakes  of 
this  kind,  being  also  prepared  from  cochineal.  Its 
color  can  be  very  well  imitated  by  Rose  Madder  and 
a little  Orange  Cadmium,  or  Aureolin,  all  of  which 
are  stable. 

Purple  Lake , being  also  a cochineal  preparation,  is 
not  more  permanent  than  the  two  lakes  already  men- 
tioned. This  color  is  certainly  very  beautiful,  but 
when  it  can  be  so  nearly  matched  by  the  madders, 
and  additions  either  of  pure,  or  Factitious  Ultra- 
marine,  it  should  not  be  used. 
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Florentine  and  Hamburgh  Lakes  are  of  the  same 
character  as  those  already  described,  and  may  not  be 
looked  on  as  stable  pigments. 

Indian  Lake  appears  to  be  made  from  a product, 
both  animal  and  vegetable,  which  is  brought  from 
the  East.  The  color  is  rich,  deep,  and  inclined  to 
purple.  It  is  said  to  be  more  durable  than  the 
cochineal  lakes.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  amongst  the  semi-permanent  pigments. 

Kermes  Lake  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  earliest 
lake  used  by  the  ancient  Italian  and  German  masters. 
No  doubt  it  found  its  way  to  Venice  early,  and  was 
used  by  Tintoretto,  Paolo  Veronese,  Titian,  and 
others.  In  pictures  by  these  masters,  we  find  colors 
nearly  resembling  Kermes  Lake;  nevertheless,  they 
appear  to  have  undergone  change. 

BLUES. 

Smalt , is  a blue  glass  colored  by  cobalt,  and  re- 
duced  to  an  impalpable  powder.  Although  this 
preparation  will  stand  a high  degree  of  heat  for 
weeks  together,  it  is  not  permanent  as  an  oil  color. 
It  is  used  in  enamel  painting. 

Another  Cobalt  Blue , of  the  like  nature  and  tint 
as  the  above,  is  prepared  from  the  black  oxide  of 
cobalt,  ground  flint  (silica),  and  a carbonate  of  tin, 
exposed  to  great  heat  for  some  days.  This  prepara- 
tion is  denser  than  Smalt,  but  its  stability  is  nearly 
as  doubtful. 

Prussian  Blue  is  prepared  from  iron.  It  is  a very 
fascinating  color,  whether  used  as  a glaze,  or  in  com- 
bination with  other  colors.  Most  painters,  both  in 
oil  and.  water-color,  are  in  the  habit  of  using  it,  but 
it  is  not  durable.  In  water-color,  when  exposed  to 
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full  light,  the  richness  of  its  hue  soon  fades.  The 
works  by  the  early  water-color  p tinkers  of  this  coun- 
try bear  sad  testimony  to  this  fact.  The  faded  condi- 
tion of  some  of  the  works  by  Copley  Fielding, Varley, 
Girtin,  Prout,  Cox,  Turner  and  others,  is  chiefly  the 
result  of  the  use  of  Indigo  and  Prussian  Bine. 

Antwerp  Blue  is  of  the  character  of  Prussian  Blue, 
a little  brighter,  and  not  having  so  much  body.  It 
is  not  so  stable  as  Prussian  Blue. 

Cyanine  Blue  is  a compound  of  Cobalt  and  Prus- 
sian Blue.  It  is  a very  deep  and  agreeable  color,  but 
scarcely  m<  re  permanent  than  cither  Antwerp  or 
Prussian  Blue,  what  there  is  of  Cobalt  Blue  in  the 
compound,  being  permanent,  and  the  rest  is  semi- 
fugitive. 

Indigo  Blue  is  an  ancient  preparation,  and  a vege- 
table product.  On  the  whole,  it  is  less  durable  than 
Prussian  Blue.  It  is,  nevertheless,  much  recom- 
mended and  employed  by  artists,  more  especially 
water-color  painters,  who  make  use  of  it  in  clouds 
and  distances.  The  skies  and  clouds  in  some  of  the 
works  of  Copley  Fielding,  and  other  painters  of  his 
time,  are  evidences  of  the  fleeting  character  of  Indi- 
go Blue,  when  thus  employed.  There  is  little  left  in 
the  works  referred  to,  but  drab  masses  of  cloud 
forms,  the  blue  tints  having  departed  altogether. 

GREEKS. 

Veronese  Green.  By  some  chemists  this  pigment  is 
pronounced  permanent.  The  writer  has  found  it  to  be 
otherwise.  If  carefully  prepared,  and  when  used 
alone,  it  may  be  stable;  but  as  it  contains  ingredients 
which  attack  other  colors  when  combined  with  it,  it 
is  rendered,  on  the  whole,  less  eligible  than  Yiridian. 
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Emerald  Green  is  a preparation  of  copper,  very 
bright,  and  in  color  much  unlike  all  other  greens. 
There  is  hardly  anything  in  nature  resembling  it; 
employed  pure,  it  will  last  a long  time,  but  mixed 
with  other  colors,  it  soon  changes. 

BROWNS. 

Brown  Pink  is  a color  much  used  by  water- color 
painters.  It  is  a vegetable  production,  and  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a lake.  Its  color  being  of  a rich  yel- 
low-brown, produces  either  with  Prussian  or  Indigo 
Blue,  fine  greens.  Brown  Pink  fades  in  a few  years, 
leaving  the  greens,  of  which  it  at  first  formed  a part, 
of  a cold  and  unnatural  color.  It  should  therefore 
be  used  as  little  as  possible.  In  oil-painting  it  should 
never  be  employed. 

Sepias,  both  warm  and  cold,  are  produced  from 
the  cuttle-fish,  and  are  very  pleasant  working  colors 
in  water,  but  fleeting. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  Emerald  G-ieen, 
when  well  prepared  and  used  alone,  will  remain  un- 
changed for  a long  time.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
two  chromates  of  lead,  yellow  and  orange.  But  to  en- 
sure such  permanence,  it  is  better  that  these  prepara- 
tions be  mixed  with  Copal  varnish  before  they  are  em- 
ployed. These  coiors  snould  also  be  further  protected 
by  a thin  covering  of  Copal  varnish  after  they  are  dry. 

The  author  has  used  Orange  Chrome  in  the  pre- 
paration cf  enamel  colors;  and  it  will  bear  a full  red 
heat  for  many  hours,  in  the  presence  of  a vitreous 
flux,  without  undergoing  any  change,  beyond  the 
deepening  of  the  color.  This  is,  however,  no  test  as 
to  the  permanence  of  Orange  Chrome,  when  used 
either  in  oil  or  water-color. 
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The  following  is  a summary,  giving  the  lists  of 
Permanent,  Semi-permanent,  and  Fugitive  colors. 

These  are  divided  from  each  other,  so  that  the 
painter  on  looking  down  them,  may  at  once  ascer- 
tain the  character  of  any  pigment  on  which  he  may 
desire  information. 

A LIST  OF  PERMANENT  COLORS, 

WHICH  MAY  BE  USED  EITHER  SEPARATELY,  OR  IN 
COMBINATION  WITH  EACH  OTHER. 

These  colors  are  as  stable  for  water-color  painting 
as  for  oil,  with  the  exception  of  Flake  White  (white 
lead).  Chinese,  or  Zinc  white,  should  always  be 
used  in  water-color  painting. 

Whites — Chinese  White,  Zinc  White,  Flake  White 
(white  lead). 

Yellow  and  Orange  Hues— Aureolin,  Lemon 
Yellow,  Yellow  Madder,  Yellow  Ochre,  Transparent 
Gold  Ochre,  Raw  Sienna,  Burnt  Sienna,  The  Orange 
Cadmiums,  Orange  Vermilion,  Naples  Yellow,  Field’s 
Orange  Vermilion. 

Reds. — Chinese  Vermilion,  Vermilion,  Scarlet 
Vermilion,  Extract  of  Vermilion,  Venetian  Red, 
Light  Red,  Red  Ochre,  Indian  Red,  Madder  Car- 
mine, Rose  Madder,  Pink  Madder. 

Blues. — Genuine  Ultramarine,  Factitious  Ultra- 
marine,  French  Ultramarine,  Cobalt,  Cerulean. 

Greens. — Transparent  Green  Oxide  of  Chromium, 
Opaque  Green  Oxide  of  Chromium,  Viridian,  Terre 
Verte. 

Purples. — Purple  Madder,  Gold  Purple  Cassius, 
Rubens  Madder. 

Browns. — Vandyke  Brown,  Raw  Umber,  Burnt 
Umber,  Brown  Madder,  Rubens  Brown, 
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Gray. — Ultramarine  Ash. 

Blacks. — Blue  Black,  Ivory  Black. 


A LIST  OF  PERMANENT  COLORS. 

FOR  THE  MOST  PART  UNNECESSARY. 

Whites. — Blanc  d’Argent,  or  Silver  White;  Lon- 
don and  Nottingham  White. 

Yellow  Ochres. — Roman  Ochre,  Brown  Ochre, 
Oxford  Ochre,  Stone  Ochre,  Di  Palito,  or  Light 
Yellow  Ochre. 

Red. — Cadmium  Red. 

Blues.— New  Blue,  Blue  Ochre. 

Greens. — Scheele’s  Green,  Cobalt  Green,  Olive 
Oxide  of  Chromium,  Olive. 

Purples. — Mars  Violet,  Cobalt  Purple. 

Browns. — Mars  Brown,  Mixed  Citrine,  Bister, 
Bone  Brown,  Caledonian  Brown,  Cappah  Brown, 
Chalons  Brown,  Cologne  Earth,  Verona  Brown, 
Uranium  Brown,  Manganese  Brown. 

Greys. — Mineral  Grey,  Mixed  Grey,  Neutral 
Grey. 

Blacks. — Lamp  Black,  Mixed  Black,  Black  Ochre, 
Bone  Black,  Frankfort  Black,  Manganese  Black, 
Mineral  Black,  Purple  Black,  Spanish  Black,  Black 
Lead. 


A LIST  OF  COLORS  OF  THE  SECOND  ORDER 
OF  PERMANENCE. 

Most  of  these  colors  change  when  used  alone.  All 
of  them  change  when  combined  with  each  other. 

Whites. — Cremnitz  White  (Vienna  White), 
Cadmium  White. 
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Yellows. — Lemon  Cadmium,  Chrome  Yellow, 
Citron  Yellow  (Zinc  Yellow),  Gamboge, 

Reds. — Carmine,  Crimson  Lake,  Scarlet  Lake, 
Purple  Lake,  Indian  Lake,  Florentine  and  Hamburgh 
Lakes,  Kermes  Lake. 

Blues. — Smalt,  Prussian  Blue,  Antwerp  Blue, 
Cyanine  Blue,  Indigo  Blue. 

Greens. — Veronese  Green,  Emerald  Green. 
Browns. — Brown  Pink,  The  Sepias. 


FUGITIVE  COLORS. 

The  following  is  a list  of  those  colors  which  are  so 
fugitive  or  unfit  for  painting  purposes  that  they 
should  never  be  used.  If  color-makers  would  cease 
from  manufacturing  them,  it  would  be  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  art. 

Whites. — Flemish  White,  or  Sulphate  of  Lead; 
Patterson’s  White,  or  Oxychloride  of  Lead;  Pearl 
White,  or  Nitrate  of  Bismuth. 

Yellows. — Cologne  Yellow, or  Chromate  and  Sul- 
phate of  Lead,  with  Sulphate  of  Lime;  Jaune  Min- 
eral, or  Chromate  of  Lead,  Gallstone,  Indian  Yellow, 
or  Urio-phosphate  o**  Lime;  Yellow  Lake,  a vegetable 
production;  Italian  Pink,  called  sometimes  Dutch 
and  English  Pink,  a vegetable  product;  Quercitron 
Lake,  a vegetable  production;  Orpiment,  sometimes 
called  Chinese  or  King’s  Yellow,  or  Sulphurate  of 
Arsenic;  Strontian  Yellow,  a metallic  preparation; 
Arsenic  Yellow,  prepared  from  arsenic;  Bismuth 
Yellow,  or  Chromate  Bismuth;  Copper  Yellow,  pre^- 
pared  from  copper;  Gelbin’s  Yellow,  or  Chromate  of 
Lime;  Indium  Yellow,  prepared  from  the  metal 
indium;  Iodine  Yellow,  or  Iodide  of  Lead;  Iron  Yel- 
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low,  a protoxide  of  iron;  Massicot  Yellow  or  Orange, 
a preparation  of  lead;  Patent  Yellow,  a preparation 
of  lead;  Platinum  Yellow,  prepared  from  the  metal 
platinum;  Thallium  Yellow,  prepared  from  the  metal 
thallium;  Thwaite’s  Yellow,  a chromate  of  cadmium; 
Turbith  Mineral,  or  Queen’s  Yellow,  a sulphate  of 
mercury;  Uranium  Yellow,  from  the  metal  uranium; 
Yellow  Carmine,  Orient  Yellow. 

Beds.— Carmine,  a preparation  from  cochineal, 
semi-permanent  in  water-color  and  fugitive  in  oil; 
Dragon’s  Blood,  prepared  from  a resin  brought  from 
the  East;  Bed  Chrome,  a chromate  of  lead;  Bed 
Lead,  an  oxide  of  lead;  Antimony  Bed,  prepared  from 
antimony;  Chica  Bed,  a vegetable  production;  Cobalt 
Bed,  from  cobalt;  Copper  Bed,  from  copper;  Ferrate 
of  Baryta  Bed,  from  baryta;  Iodine  Pink,  procured 
from  iodine  and  mercury;  Lawson’s  Bed;  Manganese 
Bed,  from  the  metal  manganese;  Bed  Chalk;  Bed 
Precipitate  of  Mercury;  Bose  Pink,  from  Brazil 
wood;  Silver  Bed,  a preparation  from  silver;  Thallium 
Bed,  from  the  metal  thallium;  Ultramarine  Bed; 
Uranium  Bed. 

Blues. — Blue  Carmine.  It  is  an  oxide  of 
molybd  num;  Bice,  prepared  from  copper;  Blue 
Ashes,  prepared  from  copper;  Blue  Verditer,  prepar- 
ed from  copper;  Egyptian  Blue,  prepared  from  cop- 
per; Saunders  Blue,  prepared  from  copper;  Schwein- 
furt  Blue,  prepared  from  copper;  Iodine  Blue;  Iridium 
Blue;  Manganese  Blue;  Platinum  Blue;  Tungsten 
Blue. 

Oranges. — Mixed  Orange;  Anotta,  a vegetable 
production;  Antimony  Orange;  Chromate  of  Mer- 
cury; Damonico,  prepared  from  iron;  Gamboge 
Orange,  a gum;  Madder  Orange;  Orange  Lead; 
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Orange  Orpiment,  a preparation  of  arsenic;  Thallium 
Orange;  Uranium  Orange;  Zinc  Orange. 

Greens. — Malachite  Green,  a preparation  of  cop- 
per; Verdigris  Green,  a preparation  of  copper;  Mixed 
Green;  Chrome  Green,  chromate  of  lead,  with  Prus- 
sian blue;  Hooker’s  Green,  gamboge-  and  Prussian 
blue;  Sap  Green,  a vegetable  product;  Chrome  Ai- 
seniate,  from  arseniate  of  potash  and  chromic  oxide; 
Copper  Borate,  from  copper;  Green  Bice,  from  cop- 
per; Green  Ultramarine,  prepared  from  French  Ul- 
tramarine; Mineral  Green,  lead  and  copper;  Uranium 
Green;  Titianium  Green. 

Purples. — Violet  Carmine,  vegetable;  Orchil  Pur- 
ple, vegetable;  Bismuth  Purple;  Cobalt  Purple;  Prus- 
sian Purple,  prussiate  of  iron;  Sandal  Wood  Purple, 
vegetable;  Tin  Violet. 

Olives. — Mixed  Olive;  Olive  Green,  a mixed 
green;  Olive  Lake,  vegetable;  Burnt  Verdigris. 

Browns. — Asphaltum,  mineral  pitch;  Mummy, 
mineral  and  animal;  Prussian  Brown,  from  Prussian 
Blue;  Bitumen,  mineral  pitch;  Cadmium  Brown; 
Chrome  Browns;  Copper  Browns;  French  Prussian 
Brown,  from  Prussian  Blue. 

Marones. — Mixed  Marone;  Chica  Marone,  veget- 
able; Chocolate,  lead  and  copper;  Cobalt  Marone. 

There  are  other  preparations,  which  have  not  been 
added  to  this  list,  as  they  are  alike  unworthy  of  the 
painter’s  consideration. 

Both  Strontian  and  Orient  Yellows  have  been 
much  employed  by  painters  of  late  years;  and  al- 
though they  have  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  per- 
manent, a little  experience  with  these  colors  will  soon 
indicate  that  they  are  not  so. 
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VEHICLES  OR  MEDIUMS. 

THEIR  USE  IN  COMBINATION  WITH  COLORS. 

The  mediums  necessary  to  convey  colors  to  can- 
vas, ought  to  have  the  serious  consideration  of  every 
painter.  Various  kinds  of  vehicles  have  always  been 
used  for  this  purpose.  A few  of  them,  no  doubt, 
have  conduced  to  the  permanence  of  the  works  in 
which  they  have  been  employed,  while  others  have 
facilitated  their  destruction. 

V ehicles  have  two  functions.  First,  they  are  mixed 
with  some  colors  to  give  them  a drying  property. 
Second,  they  are  used  to  thin  transparent  colors,  in 
order  to  make  them  fit  for  glazing  purposes.  They 
were  also  employed  by  the  early  painters  in  oil  in 
combination  with  all  opaque  colors. 

Mediums  composed  of  drying  oil  and  Mastic  var- 
nish have  been  used  too  freely  by  the  English  school 
of  painters.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  painters 
for  the  most  part  eschew  vehicles  altogether.  Indeed, 
they  go  to  the  other  extreme  by  employing  colors  as 
free  from  oil  or  medium  as  possible. 

Very  little  medium  should  be  used  to  thin  a light 
color  with,  when  it  is  intended  for  solid  painting. 

All  mediums  become  horny  in  time,  when  too 
much  is  used,  and  this  change  is  more  visible  in  light 
colors  than  in  dark  ones. 

Should  a color  be  found  inconveniently  thick  for 
work,  which  is  often  the  case,  it  can  be  made  thinner 
by  the  addition  of  a little  raw  linseed  or  nut  oil. 

In  the  works  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools  we 
have  excellent  evidence  of  the  proper  use  of  mediums, 
and,  to  a great  extent,  the  preservation  of  these 
works  is  due  to  the  judicious  use  of  them. 
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Every  painter,  after  a few  years’  practice  in  his 
art,  usually  selects  that  particular  medium  or  vehicle, 
to  mix  with  his  colors,  which  has  chanced  to  have 
found  most  favor  with  him.  He  is  sometimes  so  un- 
duly warped  to  its  imaginary  merits,  that  he  is  in- 
duced to  condemn  all  others.  The  student  is  often 
bewildered,  and  in  the  utmost  uncertainty  as  to  what 
medium  he  ought  to  adopt.  Amongst  the  many  ad- 
visers which  he  often  finds,  and  from  his  own  want 
of  knowledge  on  the  point,  he  not  unfrequently 
selects  one,  the  least  eligible  for  his  purpose. 

Sugar  or  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc,  gum 
mastic,  plaster  of  Paris,  boiled  oil,  maguilps,  etc., 
etc.,  are’all  used  as  dryers,  all  of  which  are  quite  un- 
necessary, and  what  is  more,  most  of  these  substances 
seriously  interfere  with  the  permanence  of  any  work 
in  which  they  may  be  present. 

In  warm  weather  pure  raw  linseed  or  nut  oil  is 
generally  sufficient  for  mixing  with  all  opaque  colors 
to  give  them  a drying  quality.  When  transparent 
colors  are  used,  and  more  especially  when  glazing 
with  them  is  desirable,  good  Copal  or  Amber  varnish, 
to  which  a little  raw  linseed  oil  has  been  added,  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  mix  with  them. 

Time  has  proved  these  ingredients  to  be  more  per- 
manent than  anything  else.  Should  this  medium  be 
found  inconvenient  to  work  with  at  first,  practice 
will  soon  overcome  the  difficulty. 

When  the  madders  are  used,  a little  Copal  and 
Amber  varnish  alone,  may  be  mixed  with  them  to 
make  them  dry. 

The  author  has  gone  very  carefully  over  the  evi- 
dence furnished  by  ancient  writers  on  art,  as  well  as 
the  experiments  detailed  by  modern  chemists,  refer- 
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ring  to  the  materials  used  as  mediums  for  painting 
in  oil  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  only  conclusion  at  which  he  has  been  able  to 
arrive  in  connection  with  his  own  practice  is,  that 
gum  Copal  and  Amber,  in  combination  with  nut  or 
linseed  oil,  were  the  chief  ingredients  employed  to 
give  to  colors  the  consistency  necessary  for  the 
painter’s  work.  This  preparation  was  subsequently 
employed,  to  cover  pictures  with  when  finished. 

The  early  works  in  distemper,  produced  prior  to 
the  discovery  of  oil-painting  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, received  a coat  of  varnish,  mainly  for  protection, 
as  soon  as  they  were  finished,  and  which  varnish  has 
been  pronounced  after  analysis  to  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  Copal  and  Amber. 

It  is  easy  to  suppose  that  in  a short  time  after  the 
period  referred  to,  this  preparation  would  naturally 
suggest  itself  as  being  suited  for  mixing  directly  with 
the  colors  themselves,  in  place  of  the  distemper  or 
glue  size,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  in  use, 
and  which  had  been  attended  with  so  much  incon- 
venience. 

The  fact  of  Copal  and  Amber  varnish  having  been 
used  by  the  earlier  painters  in  distemper,  to  cover 
their  works  in  the  manner  alluded  to,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  move  one  step  further  to  arrive  at  the 
discovery  of  oil-painting.  This  was  done  by  adding 
such  an  oil  to  the  too  quickly  drying  varnish,  as  would 
sufficiently  retard  its  siccative  qualities,  and  make  it 
more  manageable  when  combined  with  the  colors.  It 
appears  certain  that  either  nut  or  linseed  oil,  or  per- 
haps both,  were  used  for  the  purpose  referred  to. 

By  mixing  this  medium  directly  with  the  colors, 
before  they  were  applied  to  the  panel,  it  would  give 
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to  them  that  consistency  and  readiness  for  use,  as 
compared  with  the  earlier  process  that  would  soon 
revolutionize  the  pictorial  arts  of  that  period,  and 
which,  as  we  know,  actually  did  take  place. 

This  was  really  the  nature  of  the  discovery  in  oil- 
painting,  made  by  the  early  Flemish  painters,  and 
for  which  J.  Van  Eyck  and  his  brother  have  obtain- 
ed the  credit. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  whole  of  the  me- 
guilps  are  of  comparatively  modern  introduction  in 
oil-painting.  Doubtless  they  assist  colors  to  work 
pleasantly,  more  especially  in  the  process  of  glazing. 
It  is  also  a fact  that  the  indiscreet  use  of  them  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  ruin  of  many  fine  works. 
Numerous  recipes  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from 
the  time  Van  Eyck,  for  the  composition  of  vehicles 
for  oil-painting.  After  they  have  all  been  duly  con- 
sidered, we  gather  that  the  three  best  contained 
resins,  Amber,  Copal,  and  Sandarac.  The  two  first 
were  dissolved  in  either  nut,  poppy,  or  linseed  oil; 
the  last  in  an  essential  oil  or  spirit,  and  all  were  used 
as  vehicles  with  the  whole  of  the  colors  employed. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  no  process  by  which 
Amber  varnish  can  be  made  suitable  for  light  colors, 
the  preparation  being  always  very  dark,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  heat  to  which  the  amber  and  oil 
have  to  be  subjected,  in  order  to  liquify  the  amber. 
Therefore,  whenever  pure  Amber  varnish  was  used 
by  the  earliest  oil-painters,  it  could  only  have  been 
with  the  darkest  colors. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  a process  of 
bleaching  Amber  varnish  has  been  lost,  and  that 
another  process  could  not  be  discovered.  But  as  all 
varnish  preparations  were  made  in  the  house  of  the 
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painter,  with  the  simplest  means  at  his  command, 
it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  modern  chemistry  could 
not  supply  all  that  the  painter  of  former  times  could 
accomplish  in  this  direction. 

It  is  most  probable,  as  we  have  inferred,  that 
Copal  was  used  in  the  earliest  oil  pictures,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  it  was  mixed  with  the 
lighter  colors,  instead  of  Amber,  or  perhaps  in  com- 
bination with  it. 

Copal  is  soluble  in  linseed  or  nut  oil  at  a much 
lower  heat  than  amber,  and  the  varnish  produced  by 
these  ingredients  is  of  a paler  color  than  Amber  var- 
nish. This  peculiarity  fits  Copal  varnish  for  mixing 
with  all  colors,  but  with  the  lighter  ones  more  especi- 
ally. In  some  respects  Sandarac  resembles  Copal, 
but  it  is  unlikely  that  it  was  much  used,  as  it  would 
not  work  in  so  friendly  a manner  with  the  oil  colors 
as  the  two  others  resins  would  do. 

Amber  has  been  found  in  combination  with  some 
of  the  colors  in  the  works  of  the  early  Flemish 
school,  but  we  have  no  evidence  that  it  was  not  al- 
ways mixed  with  some  of  the  lighter  colored  var- 
nishes, such  as  Copal,  already  referred  to,  and  which 
in  all  probability  was  the  case.  It  is  also  most  likely 
that  both  Copal  and  Amber  varnish  were  always  em- 
ployed by  the  earliest  Flemish  painters,  and  in  com- 
bination with  either  nut  or  linseed  oil,  and  that  they 
were  mixed  with  all  their  colors  as  a vehicle,  before 
they  were  applied  to  the  panel.  Moreover,  it  is  also 
very  probable  that  such  vehicles  have  conduced  to 
that  permanence  in  these  early  works,  which  now 
distinguishes  them  from  all  others.  Should  this  as- 
sumption be  correct — and  it  appears  to  be  so — it 
furnishes  a substantial  reason  why  we  ought  to  adopt 
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Copal  and  Amber  varnish  with  the  addition  of  oil,  as 
a vehicle  for  all  oil  pictures  now  executed,  and  aban- 
don the  use  of  meguilps  altogether.  One  point, 
however,  must  be  insisted  on,  and  it  is,  that  the 
Copal  and  Amber  varnish  be  prepared  from  resins  of 
the  best  quality,  and  quite  free  from  adulteration. 
These  resins  carefully  dissolved  according  to  one  of 
the  ancient  processes  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  us,  would  form  the  best  preparation  for  pictures. 
Combined  with  linseed  oil,  they  would  give  a medium 
resembling  as  nearly  as  possible  that  of  the  early 
painters,  and  this,  if  discreetly  employed,  would  have 
an  enormous  influence  in  making  modern  oil  pictures 
more  permanent  than  they  are  at  present. 

A work  painted  with  the  vehicle  alluded  to,  when 
dry,  might  receive  a thin  coat  of  Mastic  varnish,  for 
its  further  protection.  In  the  course  of  time,  and 
when  it  was  felt  desirable  to  remove  this  covering,  it 
could  be  done  without  risk  to  the  painting.  The 
Copal  and  Amber  varnish  with  which  the  work  was 
originally  painted,  would  resist  the  action  of  turpen- 
tine and  alcohol,  which  are  the  solvents  usually  em- 
ployed to  remove  old  Mastic  varnish  from  pictures  in 
the  process  of  cleaning. 

The  use  of  mastic  mediums  during  the  last  hun- 
dred years,  has  been  amongst  the  chief  causes  of  de- 
terioration in  the  oil  pictures  produced.  When 
mastic  is  combined  with  boiled  linseed  oil  it  forms 
the  vehicle  known  as  meguilp,  and  which  has  been 
so  much  employed  in  more  modern  times.  The  co- 
agulated substance,  which  the  mastic,  boiled  linseed 
oil  and  litharge,  form,  is  so  pleasant  to  work  with, 
that  it  has  allured  many  painters  to  the  most  indis- 
creet use  of  it. 
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When  employed  in  glazing  it  often  becomes  great- 
ly discolored.  Whenever  the  varnish  of  a picture  is 
required  to  be  removed,  where  Mastic  meguilp  has 
been  freely  used,  the  work  is  in  great  danger.  The 
solvents  which  are  employed  to  remove  the  varnish, 
also  attack  this  meguilp,  and  many  fine  works  have 
been  ruined  in  consequence  of  this. 

TURPENTINE. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  use  of  turpen- 
tine with  colors,  is  in  many  instances  detrimental  to 
their  permanence.  The  mixing  of  turpentine  with 
colors  when  painting,  explains  much  of  the  change 
which  we  often  see  take  place  in  a day  or  two  after 
they  have  been  applied  to  the  canvas.  This  some- 
times arises  from  the  impurity  of  the  spirit,  or  from 
some  material  of  a caustic  nature,  being  mixed  with 
it  to  clarify  it.  But  oftener  it  is  the  result  of  the 
immediate  contact  of  one  color  with  another,  which 
the  use  of  turpentine  favors.  Many  colors  are  chem- 
ically antagonistic  to  each  other  even  when  carefully 
manufactured.  Mixing  them  with  turpentine  brings 
them  into  contact  so  closely  that  they  begin  to  act  on 
one  another  immediately  they  come  together,  when  a 
visible  change  soon  ensues. 

Flake  White  and  Rose  Madder,  mixed  together 
with  turpentine,  or  with  any  medium  in  which  it  is 
present,  will  sometimes  change  in  twelve  hours. 
Should  the  Rose  Madder  have  been  adulterated  with 
Cochineal  Lake,  a very  marked  change  will  take 
place  in  a few  hours,  and  more  especially  in  the 
presence  of  white  lead. 

The  use  of  turpentine  with  colors  also  assists  in 
producing  fissures  in  a work,  In  evaporation  it 
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carries  off  with  it  some  of  the  oil  with  which  the  colors 
are  mixed.  They  are  then  left  without  sufficient 
elasticity,  and  in  drying  they  contract,  and  the  nu- 
merous small  fissures  which  we  so  frequently  find  in 
newly  painted  pictures  are  much  due  to  this  cause. 

OIL  OF  SPIKE  LA  VENDER. 

The  frequent  reference  to  Oil  of  Lavender,  which 
has  been  made  by  the  writers  on  art  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  in  their  recipes  for  varnishes 
and  vehicles  for  painting  in  oil,  shows  that  it  was 
often  used  amongst  the  painters  of  that  period. 

The  early  painters  of  Bruges  in  all  probability  used 
Oil  of  Spike  Lavender,  either  instead  of  turpentine 
or  in  combination  with  it. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  much  of  the  turpen- 
tine now  sold  is  detrimental  to  the  stability  of  colors 
when  mixed  with  them.  If  its  use  were  to  be  re- 
placed by  the  essential  Oil  of  Lavender  no  change* 
need  be  feared;  and  it  would  serve  to  thin  colors  and 
vehicles,  quite  as  well  as  turpentine. 

It  appears  therefore  desirable  that  the  essential  Oil 
of  Lavender  should  take  the  place  of  turpentine  on 
the  palette,  in  readiness  to  combine  with  colors  as 
well  as  to  thin  the  Amber  and  Copal  medium  when 
too  thick  for  use. 

PREPARATION  OF  COLORS,  MATERIALS,  ETC. 

The  conditions  under  which  a painter  commenced 
his  education  in  former  times,  were  totally  different 
from  what  they  are  now.  In  the  early  days  of  art 
there  were  no  artists’  color  men,  as  at  present,  to 
provide  materials.  There  was  much  work  to  be  done 
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outside*the  actual  pursuit  of  painting.  The  difficul- 
ties and  inconveniencies  of  preparing  canvases  and 
panels,  and  the  manufacturing  of  brushes,  colors  and 
vehicles,  had  frequently  to  be  overcome  in  the  studio 
of  the  painter.  These  were  impediments  in  the  way 
to  the  actual  pursuit  of  painting,  but  they  appear  to 
have  had  the  good  effect  of  sharpening  the  appetite 
of  the  real  student,  making  him  doubly  eager  to  fol- 
low the  more  pleasant  part  of  his  occupation,  when 
the  time  arrived  for  him  to  do  so. 

Of  necessity,  then,  the  early  painters  had  to  pre- 
pare, or  have  prepared  under  their  own  eyes,  the 
materials  necessary  for  their  work.  To  learn  the  art 
of  painting,  years  of  apprenticeship  had  to  be  served 
in  the  painter’s  atelier. 

The  time  of  the  student  was  at  first  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  the  preparation  of  materials  for  the  use  of  his 
master  and  the  advanced  pupils.  With  knowledge 
acquired  in  this  way,  it  can  be  readily  understood 
why  it  is  that  the  paintings  by  the  old  masters  are  in 
such  good  preservation,  as  compared  with  those  of 
modern  times. 

Pictures  ought  to  be  produced  with,  that  care  as 
to  the  materials  employed,  so  as  to  escape  as  much 
as  possible  those  forms  of  change  or  decay  to  which 
they  are  usually  subject  after  they  leave  the  studio. 
If  only  a year  or  two  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  dim 
the  brilliancy  of  works  even  by  our  best  painters, 
what  will  be  their  appearance  at  the  end  of  a couple 
of  centuries? 

This  is  not  enough  considered  in  these  days  by 
painters.  They  rely  too  much  on  the  colorman  to 
furnish  all  they  may  require,  and  scarcely  ever 
trouble  themselves  with  anything  of  the  kind,  be- 
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yond  the  actual  production  of  the  work  they  may  be 
engaged  on. 

It  is  a very  remarkable  fact  that  those  pictures 
which  were  produced  about  the  year  1400,  when  oil 
painting  was  first  introduced,  and  when  the  process 
was  in  its  infancy,  are  in  a better  condition  than 
those  which  were  painted  centuries  afterwards. 

Some  of  the  works  by  Van  Eyck  and  his  brother, 
painted  about  this  time,  are  in  a wonderful  state  of 
preservation,  free  from  the  usual  evidences  of  decay, 
and  as  bright  and  clear  in  color  as  though  just 
painted. 

This  is  mainly  the  result  of  the  materials  having 
been  properly  selected,  and  carefully  prepared  and 
employed.  These  facts  greatly  concern  modern 
painters,  aud  should  be  matters  for  their  anxious 
consideration. 

MIXING,  AND  NATURE  OF  COLORS. 

- English  oil  colors  are  nearly  always  too  stiff  for  use 
when  first  squeezed  from  the  tube,  and  more  especial- 
ly Flake  White.  When  this  is  the  case  it  is  best  to 
begin  work  by  first  thinning  the  white  with  nut  or 
raw  linseed  oil,  good  nut  oil  is  the  best.  This  should 
be  done  whether  it  is  intended  to  mix  tints  or  not. 
All  other  colors,  when  too  thick,  must  be  thinned 
with  linseed  oil,  to  which  a little  Copal  and  Amber 
varnish  is  added;  and  in  winter  time  it  is  better  to 
mix  linseed  oil  with  Flake  White.  Nut  oil  is  not  so 
liable  to  turn  white  yellow,  as  linseed  oil  is.  It  has 
not  the  drying  quality  of  linseed  oil,  but  white  lead, 
being  a dryer  in  itself,  does  not  require  assistance  in 
summer-time. 
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The  Madders,  Raw  Sienna,  and  some  of  the  dark- 
est colors,  should  be  mixed  with  a little  pure  Copal 
varnish,  as  these  pigments  will  not  dry  readily  with- 
out help. 

A little  observant  experience  will,  however,  soon 
suggest  what  colors  require  the  assistance  of  a dryer, 
before  application  to  the  canvas. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  qualities  and  habits 
of  pigments  and  vehicles  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
painter,  and  it  would  almost  appear  that  he  need  not 
concern  himself  further  in  this  direction,  but  simply 
take  what  is  offered  by  the  colorman.  This  view  is 
incorrect,  for  during  the  whole  of  his  career  he  will 
be  annoyed  with  changes  of  one  kind  or  other  con- 
nected with  his  materials,  of  which  he  should  always 
try  to  ascertain  the  cause.  Indeed  the  permanence 
of  his  works  will  depend  on  this  kind  of  observation. 

In  saying  this,  it  is  not  intended  that  the  painter 
should  absorb  himself  too  much  in  experiments  with 
colors  and  vehicles,  for  this  would  be  loss  of  time. 
The  course  is  now  being  made  pretty  clear  of  impedi- 
ments, both  chemical  and  mechanical,  notwithstand- 
ing the  drawbacks  referred  to,  and  if  the  student  will 
make  himself  acquainted  with  what  has  already  been 
done  in  this  way,  he  need  not  trouble  himself  very 
much  further  about  these  matters. 

A long  list  of  colors,  now  manufactured,  ought 
never  to  have  had  the  least  consideration  of  the 
painter.  Their  beauty  nearly  always  fascinates  the 
inexperienced,  and  in  ignorance  they  are  employed 
indiscriminately. 

Pale  Cadmium,  which  is  so  tempting  a color,  and 
which  surpasses  every  other  yellow  in  beauty,  is  one 
of  the  most  fugitive  of  all  pigments.  It  is  not  only 
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liable  to  change  in  itself,  but  it  affects  nearly  all 
colors  with  which  it  is  combined. 

With  Flake  White,  Lemon  Cadmium  will  some- 
times become  nearly  black  in  a day.  It  is  a chemical 
compound  of  the  metal  cadmium  with  sulphur,  and 
the  heat  employed  in  its  manufacture,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently great  to  ensure  permanence  of  color.  The  sul- 
phur being  imperfectly  united  with  the  cadmium,  it 
attacks  the  white  lead  with  which  it  is  mixed,  or 
rather  combines  with  it,  when  sulphide  of  lead  is 
formed,  which  is  of  a dark  color. 

Reference  is  made  to  this  pigment  in  particular,  as 
it  is  much  used  by  landscape  painters.  The  change 
in  the  greens  so  much  complained  of,  is  due  very 
often  to  the  employment  of  this  color.  It  should, 
therefore,  never  be  used  without  the  greatest 
caution. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  when  any  of  the 
cadmiums  are  used  to  form  tints,  it  is  always  safer  to 
mix  Zinc  White  with  them,  instead  of  Flake  White 
Although  those  bordering  on  orange  are  not  so 
liable  to  change  in  combination  with  white  lead, 
(Flake  White)  as  the  Yellow  Cadmium  is,  it  is  better 
not  to  bring  them  in  contact  with  pigments  which 
are  at  all  likely  to  affect  them,  or  be  affected  by  them. 

Cadmium  has  not  been  used  more  than  about 
forty-five  years,  and  we  are,  therefore,  only  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  its  habits  as  compared  with 
our  knowledge  of  the  older  colors. 

Zinc  White  has  not  so  much  body  as  white  lead, 
but  its  enduring  qualities,  when  pure,  ought  to  re- 
commend it  to  the  painter’s  use.  It  is  not  affected 
by  other  colors,  neither  does  it  interfere  with  any 
pigments  when  properly  prepared. 
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One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  unstable  character 
of  modern  colors  may  be  attributable  to  insufficient 
washing,  and  too  speedy  preparation. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  great  competition  in 
the  prices  of  colors,  oils  and  varnishes,  and  even  the 
best  colormen  have  felt  it  necessary  to  keep  pace 
with  it.  This  has  induced  quicker  methods  of  prep- 
aration, as  well  as  more  extensive  adulteration. 

If  a thoroughly  careful  and  conscientious  course 
were  to  be  observed,  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage to  art. 

Let  some  colorman  begin  anew,  by  taking  special 
care  that  all  the  materials  which  come  into  his  hands 
are  pure,  and  that  the  washing  and  grinding  of  cer- 
tain pigments  be  as  perfect  as  possible.  Let  him 
also  supply  only  those  colors  which  he  knows  to 
be  of  the  best  quality  and  permanent.  Or  if  he 
chooses  to  sell  those  which  are  only  semi-permanent, 
let  this  be  indicated  on  the  usual  label  attached  to 
the  tube  or  cake,  so  that  painters  may  be  made  aware 
with  what  they  have  to  deal. 

The  price  of  such  materials  might  be  raised  ac- 
cording to  the  extra  time  and  care  given  to  their 
preparation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  color- 
man  who  would  take  the  matter  up  in  this  form, 
would  soon  have  the  best  part  of  the  business  to 
himself,  for  at  the  present  time  no  such  person 
exists.  The  formation  of  a body  or  society  for  the 
preparation  of  painters’  materials,  under  the  immedi- 
ate control  and  direction  of  painters  of  repute,  would 
doubtless  be  still  better. 

Cheapness,  or  rather  low  price,  should  be  the  last 
thing  an  artist  ought  to  think  of  in  relation  to  the 
cost  of  his  materials. 
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There  is  no  kind  of  manufacture  more  deserving 
of  consideration,  than  that  of  making  painters’  ma- 
terials, and  more  especially  that  relating  to  pig- 
ments. This  is  at  once  evident,  if  we  realize  that 
from  a few  tubes  of  color,  of  small  comparative  cost, 
a work  of  the  value  of  hundreds,  and  sometimes 
thousands  of  pounds,  is  often  produced.  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  permanent  or  fugitive  character 
of  such  works,  is  to  so  great  an  extent  in  the  hands 
of  colormen,  their  responsibility  is  certainly  very 
great. 

In  order  to  ascertain  if  colors  change,  and  how 
soon  such  changes  may  take  place,  the  painter  should 
try  experiments  for  himself.  Let  certain  pigments 
be  taken,  both  mixed  and  unmixed,  and  matched 
with  such  objects  as  may  be  in  his  possession  of 
permanent  colors,  as  glass,  enamel,  porcelain,  etc. 
These  colors  or  compound  hues  might  be  put  upon 
the  things  referred  to.  After  they  have  been  allowed 
to  remain  upon  them  for  a few  weeks,  any  change 
that  may  have  occurred  will  be  easily  seen. 

In  some  cases  the  painter  will  be  astonished  at  the 
rapidity  and  extent  of  the  alteration  in  these  trial 
colors,  and  by  this  experiment  he  will  be  able  to  as- 
certain very  distinctly  what  colors  to  employ,  and 
what  to  avoid. 

A pigment,  when  well  prepared,  may  be  quite  per- 
manent, but  careless  preparation,  adulteration,  or  in- 
sufficient washing,  will  not  only  render  it  fugitive, 
but  damaging  to  all  other  colors  which  come  in  con- 
tact with  it.  Take  Zinc  White,  which  has  been 
either  imperfectly  made  or  adulterated,  as  an  exam- 
ple of  instability,  but  which  is  permanent  when 
properly  made.  This  pigment  is  often  so  badly 
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manufactured,  that  when  employed  at  all  thinly,  it 
flies  away  in  a few  weeks.  This  may  be  seen  by 
covering  over  with  it,  a chequered  or  figured  surface 
of  light  and  dark  colors,  or  dark  gray  and  white, 
making  the  darker  parts  almost  invisible  with  Zinc 
White.  In  a little  time  these  marks  will  begin  to  re- 
appear, through  the  white,  and  in  the  space  of  a 
month  or  two,  they  will  be  nearly  as  visible  as 
though  nothing  had  been  put  upon  them. 

Should  suspicion  be  entertained  of  the  permanence 
of  a color,  experiments  ought  to  be  made  with  it  at 
once,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  doubt  be  well 
founded.  A number  of  tints  with  the  suspected 
color  and  Flake  White,  should  be  mixed.  It  should 
also  be  compounded  with  other  colors,  which,  in  the 
painter’s  opinion,  have  been,  or  are  likely  to  be  af- 
fected by  it.  Patches  of  these  tints  and  hues  might 
then  be  put  on  a piece  of  mill-board  or  canvas  and 
hung  in  different  situations,  more  or  less  likely  to  af- 
fect colors  of  any  description.  Of  course  each  patch 
or  trial  of  color  should  be  numbered  and  the  same 
entered  in  a memorandum  book;  corresponding  with 
such  number,  the  colors  which  may  have  been  em- 
ployed to  form  the  tint  or  hue  should  be  named,  as 
well  as  the  vehicle  which  was  mixed  with  them, 
with  any  remark  that  the  painter  might  have  felt 
necessary  to  make  at  the  time. 

If  this  kind  of  experiment  were  to  be  followed  up 
for  a few  years  by  various  painters,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  they  compared  notes  with  each  other,  most 
valuable  information  would  be  obtained ; and  being 
put  on  record,  it  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  painter  and  his  art. 

The  painter  should  always  make  an  effort  to  use  as 
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few  colors  as  possible,  and  they  should  be  of  the  most 
permanent  kind.  The  use  of  a limited  palette  with 
the  old  masters  was  a necessity,  and  this  explains,  to 
a great  extent,  the  good  condition  of  mar.y  of  their 
works  at  the  present  time.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  many  colormen  manufacture  their  goods  to  sell, 
and  almost  irrespective  of  their  final  use  in  the  pro- 
duction of  costly  works  of  art.  The  most  fugitive 
colors  may  be  obtained  from  them,  as  well  as  the 
most  durable,  and  the  painter  who  is  uninformed  as 
to  the  nature  of  colors,  generally  employs  them  all 
indiscriminately,  and  of  course,  to  the  detriment  of 
his  work. 

Painters  often  attach  themselves  too  much  to  the 
use  of  some  special  color  for  certain  purposes.  This 
is  also  a mistake.  There  is  so  much  in  practice,  that 
if  the  painter  sees  the  true  color  of  the  object  he 
wishes  to  imitate,  and  is  acquainted  with  the  full 
power  of  his  palette,  he  will  not  find  it  necessary  to 
tie  himself  strictly  to  the  use  of  any  particular  color, 
so  long  as  others  at  his  command  are  not  fleeting. 

Some  color-makers  are  in  the  habit  of  mixing 
bright  and  cheap  colors  with  the  dull  ones,  such  as 
Yellow  Ochre,  Light,  Venetian  or  Indian  Bed,  Terre 
Verte,  etc.  The  purpose  is  to  make  them  attractive  to 
the  buyer.  Bright  colors  of  the  kind  alluded  to 
should  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  for  although  they 
may  produce  pleasing  results  at  the  time  they  are  used, 
in  all  probability  they  will  not  be  found  permanent. 

SUPERIORITY  OF  PANELS  TO  CANVAS. 

On  looking  through  the  works  of  different  schools, 
countries,  and  periods,  exhibited  last  winter  (1880)  at 
Burlington  House,  with  a view  to  examine  their 
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various  states  of  preservation  or  decay,  no  one  can 
doubt  that  those  pictures  which  have  been  painted 
on  panel  are  in  a much  better  condition  than  those 
painted  on  canvas. 

Pictures  on  canvas  are  much  more  subject  to  de- 
terioration, than  those  on  panel. 

In  many  of  these  works  the  evidence  of  injury  re- 
sulting from  damp  situations  was  obvious,  particular- 
ly that  from  the  moisture  from  walls  against  which 
they  have  been  hung. 

The  patches  of  discoloration  and  mildew  were  some 
of  the  indications  of  this.  Where  the  paint  had  been 
thinly  laid  on  the  canvas,  this  was  occasi  Dually  very 
conspicuous. 

Then  again,  the  texture  of  certain  kinds  of  canvas 
tends  to  the  secretion  of  dirt,  which,  after  a time 
cannot  be  removed  without  damage  to  the  work. 

When  a canvas  is  not  wedged  up  tightly,  wrinkles 
sometimes  occur,  and  any  motion  which  may  be  in- 
duced by  the  looseness  of  it,  will  produce  cracks. 

The  numerous  cracks  which  are  to  be  found  on  old 
pictures  painted  on  canvas,  are  for  the  most  part  due 
to  this  cause.  So  long  as  the  paint  is  elastic,  this 
kind  of  injury  will  not  show  itself,  but  so  soon  as  it 
is  quite  dry,  it  becomes  very  brittle,  and  the  least 
bending  of  the  surface  will  crack  it.  Canvas  is  also 
incapable  of  resisting  a blow,  and  the  pressure  of  a 
nail  from  the  back  may  make  a hole  in  it.  Even 
chalk  marks  on  the  back  of  the  canvas,  will  cause 
cracks  in  the  surface  to  correspond. 

Panels  are  less  liable  to  any  of  these  risks,  and  they 
are  capable  of  resisting  most  other  injurious  influ- 
ences to  a greater  extent  than  canvas. 

Of  course  there  are  certain  disadvantages  in  con- 
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nection  with  panel  pictures,  which  are  not  common 
to  pictures  on  canvas,  but  they  may  be  all  provided 
against. 

Both  large  and  small  cabinet  pictures  ought  to  be 
painted  on  panel,  when  the  durability  of  the  work  is 
of  consideration.  Works  painted  by  the  same  mas- 
ter, at  the  same  time,  and  on  the  two  materials 
referred  to,  show  a very  marked  difference  in  their 
states  of  preservation  in  favor  of  the  use  of  panel. 
When  the  work  has  been  painted  on  canvas,  the 
color  has  sunken  and  become  comparatively  dull  to 
whatsit  originally  was.  Many  of  those  works  which 
are  on  panel  are  as  brilliant  as  if  only  just  painted. 

The  works  by  Rubens  are  singularly  illustrative  of 
this.  All  of  those  which  have  been  executed  on 
panel  are  bright  and  fresh  looking,  while  those 
which  are  on  canvas,  although  painted  with  a thick 
impasto,  have  gone  down  very  much. 

The  works  by  Teniers,  Ostade,  Metzu,  Terburge 
and  others,  also  show  this  peculiar  difference  in 
condition,  when  the  two  materials  have  been  employ- 
ed by  the  same  painter. 

In  the  Price-0  wen  collection,  now  in  the  gallery 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  is  “A  Portrait 
of  a Lady,”  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  painted  on 
panel,  which  was  unusual  with  this  master.  The 
preservation  of  the  picture  is  in  every  way  so  perfect 
that  it  looks  as  though  it  had  only  recently  left  the 
easel.  This  beautiful  work  is  so  vivid,  clear,  and 
free  from  cracks  and  fissures,  that  it  is  an  excellent 
example,  showing  the  superiority  of  the  panel  over 
canvas. 

The  writer  has  seen  most  of  the  works  by  Sir 
Joshua,  which  have  been  publicly  exhibited  during 
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the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  he  does  not  recollect 
any  work  on  canvas,  by  the  same  master,  approach- 
ing it,  as  to  its  state  of  preservation. 

There  will  be  found  many  pictures  on  panels,  by 
all  the  early  masters,  which  have  suffered  from  various 
causes.  But  then  in  all  probability  their  state  would 
have  been  much  worse,  had  they  been  painted  on 
canvas.  These  panel  pictures  may  have  been  sub- 
jected to  influences  which  most  likely  would  have 
entirely  annihilated  works  on  canvas.  In  fact,  from 
the  appearance  which  many  of  them  present,  this 
must  have  been  the  case. 

In  some  instances  the  paint  is  seen  peeling  from 
the  surface  of  the  panel.  The  underground  of  the 
picture  appears  to  have  been  composed  of  animal 
glue  size,  and  whiting.  The  form  of  decay  alluded 
to  has  no  doubt  arisen  from  atttacks  of  damp 
through  the  back  of  the  picture,  which  decomposed 
the  size  with  which  the  priming  was  made.  The  ad- 
hesive quality  of  the  whiting  preparation  thus  de- 
stroyed, the  whole  of  the  substance  would  in  a little 
time  leave  the  surface  to  which  it  was  originally  ap- 
plied. 

If  the  backs  and  edges  of  the  panels  had  been  well 
covered  with  oil  paint,  or  with  a coat  of  wax  and  tur- 
pentine, in  all  probability  the  in  jury  alluded  to  would 
not  have  occurred  to  them. 

In  most  instances,  when  a picture  on  panel  has 
suffered,  it  might  have  been  easily  prevented  by  a 
little  forethought. 

i 

DAMAGE  TO  OIL  PAINTINGS  BY  DAMP  AND  GAS. 

Deterioration  in  pictures  is  sure  to  take  place 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 
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Even  when  the  knowledge  of  the  chemist  is  com- 
bined with  the  skill  of  the  painter,  certain  changes 
will  go  on  more  or  less,  although  in  most  instances 
they  may  be  nearly  imperceptible.  But  when  proper 
care  has  not  been  taken  as  to  the  materials  on  which 
the  picture  is  painted  or  the  preparation  of  grounds, 
in  the  choice  and  mixing  of  pigments,  and  in  the 
use  of  vehicles,  in  order  to  prevent  deterioration  as 
much  as  possible,  it  ought  not  to  be  a surprise  if 
changes  show  themselves  very  rapidly  in  various 
ways. " 

Oil  pictures  commonly  suffer  from  being  attacked 
at  the  back  by  damp  from  the  walls  on  which  they 
may  be  hung. 

The  canvas  on  which  they  are  painted  is  often  so 
incapable  of  resisting  moisture,  that  it  not  only  soon 
becomes  rotten,  but  the  damp  finds  its  way  through 
it  to  the  colors  on  the  front  surface. 

This  form  of  decay,  for  the  most  part,  may  be 
prevented,  or  at  least  checked,  by  painting  the  back 
of  the  canvas  with  a coat  of  white  lead. 

Painters’  canvas  is  usually  prepared  by  first  cover- 
ing one  side  of  it  with  a coat  of  whiting,  to  which 
glue  size  has  been  added.  Although  the  top  surface 
of  this  preparation  is  afterwards  protected  by  the 
coats  of  oil  paint  which  it  subsequently  receives, that 
part  of  the  glue  and  whiting  which  is  immediately 
attached  to  the  canvas,  is  always  liable  to  be  affected 
more  or  less  by  damp. 

No  doubt  the  coat  of  whiting  and  size  absorbs  a 
portion  of  the  oil  from  the  color,  which  is  afterwards 
laid  upon  it  to  finish  the  surface;  nevertheless,  this 
is  attended  with  uncertainty,  and  the  consequences 
are  accordingly  very  serious. 
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It  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  back  of  a newly 
painted  picture  covered  with  a compact  fur  or  fun- 
gus. 

In  such  a case  an  organic  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  priming  of  glue  and  whiting,  the  effect  of 
damp  on  the  glue  size,  and  which,  if  not  arrested, 
will  ultimately  end  in  the  destruction  of  the  picture. 
Whenever  this  may  have  happened,  a certain  damage 
will  have  been  done  to  the  work  which  cannot  be  re- 
paired, and  this  will  be  more  distinctly  shown  in  the 
course  of  time  by  the  paint  peeling  off  the  canvas 
wholesale. 

In  rooms  where  gas  is  used  for  lighting,  any  tex- 
tile fabric  which  may  be  in  them  greatly  suffers.  In- 
deed, in  some  instances,  a few  years  are  sufficient  to 
effect  complete  decay.  This  is  shown  by  the  break- 
ing of  picture-cords,  window-blind-cords,  etc. 

The  backs  of  oil  pictures  on  canvas  are  subject  to 
the  same  influence.  It  must,  therefore,  be  seen 
that  unless  they  are  protected,  destruction  must  en- 
sue. 

It  may  be  said,  in  answer  to  this,  that  oil  pictures 
on  canvas  may  be  lined  and  relined  when  necessary; 
and  this  is  quite  true.  At  the  same  time  it  would 
be  a mistake  to  suppose  that  a work  escapes  injury 
whenever  this  is  done. 

The  writer  is  well  acquainted  with  the  various 
processes  resorted  to  for  cleaning,  restoring  and  lin- 
ing pictures,  and  feels  assured  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  protect  works  of  art,  from  the 
necessity  of  undergoing  any  operation  of  the  kind. 

A coat  of  oil  paint,  applied  to  the  backs  of  can- 
vases, will  prevent  the  form  of  decay  above  alluded 
to. 
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When  canvas  is  used  the  smooth  kind  is  the  best 
for  small  or  moderate  sized  works,  and  when  very 
high  finish  is  deemed  desirable. 

Canvas  of  a rough  surface  is  not  so  well  adapted 
for  works  of  this  class,  as  it  interferes  with  the 
proper  effect.  But  for  paintings  of  large  dimensions, 
and  when  high  finish  is  not  intended,  then  Koman 
canvas  or  ticking  are  preferable. 

COLOR  OF  GROUND  FOR  PANELS  OR  CANVAS. 

The  ground  of  the  canvas  or  panels  on  which 
pictures  are  intended  to  be  painted  should  always  be 
of  a light  color,  and  the  permanent  brightness  of  a 
work  will  much  depend  on  this. 

If  a dark  ground  be  employed  it  will  soon  show 
through  the  light  colors  thinly  painted  on  it. 

Many  of  the  pictures  of  the  old  Spanish  school, 
being  painted  on  a dull  red  ground,  have  become 
so  dark  that  the  thinly  painted  parts  are  scarcely 
discernible. 

Nearly  all  the  works  by  Nicolas  and  Gasper  Pous- 
sin are  painted  either  on  a red  or  umber  ground,  and 
the  color  of  the  works  of  the  former,  which  was 
never  pleasant,  has  at  length  become  very  offensive; 
this  is  due  to  the  change  referred  to. 

Everything  considered,  a pure  white  ground  is  pre- 
ferable to  all  others,  and  pictures  wrhich  have  been 
painted  with  a fair  impasto  on  a white  ground,  have 
been  found  to  survive  the  ravages  of  time  the  best. 

BRUSHES,  ETC. 

Good  tools  are  indispensible  to  good  work. 

They  should  always  be  kept  clean  and  in  proper 

order. 
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Whenever  it  is  practicable,  it  is  desirable  that  hog- 
hair  brushes  should  be  employed  to  lay  on  color  in 
preference  to  sable. 

When  this  is  done  with  due  intelligence,  the  work 
will  be  much  more  satisfactory  than  when  performed 
with  sable  brushes. 

There  is  often  a feeble  look  about  a work  executed 
with  sable  brushes,  which  is  rarely  the  case  when 
hog-hair  tools  have  been  used. 

Brushes  must  always  be  washed  with  soap  and 
water  at  the  end  of  each  day’s  work.  After  they  are 
wiped  with  a towel,  they  should  be  drawn  to  a point, 
and  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly.  By  this  practice  the 
points  of  the  brushes,  which  are  so  essential  in  work- 
ing, are  preserved  until  they  are  worn  out.  If  this 
habit  is  not  observed,  brushes  will  not  yield  readily 
to  the  will  of  the  painter,  and  they  are  soon  unfit  for 
use.  If  students  do  not  keep  their  materials  in  good 
condition,  their  general  success  is  interfered  with, 
and  the  interest  is  checked  which  ought  always  to  be 
felt  in  their  work. 

The  study  of  art  in  itself  is  difficult  enough,  and 
no  unnecessary  impediment  ought  to  come  in  the 
way,  in  the  form  of  imperfect  materials,  to  make  it 
more  so. 

The  habit  should  be  formed  early  of  using  brushes 
as  large  as  possible.  By  doing  so  the  quality  of  the 
work  will  more  likely  be  better  than  when  small 
ones  are  used;  and  what  is  still  more  important,  the 
student  will  be  obliged  to  work  slower  and  with  more 
deliberation. 

When  painting  with  large  brushes  every  stroke 
must  be  well  guided,  or  confusion  and  emptiness  will 
soon  be  the  result.  Every  touch,  when  well  directed, 
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will  probably  be  just  the  embodiment  of  the  eye,  the 
mind  and  the  hand,  which  last  should  ever  be  the 
obedient  servant  of  the  two  other  agents.  The  hand 
should  never  be  permitted  to  work  on  its  own  ac- 
count, a habit  which  we  so  constantly  see. 

The  itse  of  small  brushes  always  favors  poor  work. 
They  do  not  require  so  constantly  directing  as  large 
ones  do.  They  cover  but  a small  space  on  the  can- 
vas at  a stroke,  and  therefore  will  not  go  so  far 
wrong  as  a large  one  would  do  without  proper  direc- 
tion. 

Small  brushes  encourage  a thoughtless  and  idle 
method  of  working,  most  damaging  to  the  education 
of  the  student,  while  insipidity  or  inanity  will  most 
likely  be  the  chief  features  of  the  work  itself. 

The  forms  of  brushes  are  of  some  consequence 
with  most  painters.  Animal  and  landscape  painters 
occasionally  have  brushes  specially  made  for  them. 
This  was  the  habit  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer.  Round 
tools  are  best  suited  for  some  kinds  of  work,  while 
flat  ones  will  do  other  kinds  better. 

Ordinary  intelligence  is,  however,  usually  sufficient 
to  suggest  what  may  be  required  in  such  matters, 
after  a little  practice. 

If  one  may  judge  from  observation,  it  is  the  habit 
of  all  students  when  beginning  to  paint,  to  hold  a 
brush  in  the  mouth.  This  no  doubt  arises  from  the 
difficulty  felt  at  first,  of  holding  in  one  hand  a sheaf 
of  brushes,  together  with  the  palette  and  mahLstick. 
This  practice  should  be  guarded  against. 

Oval  palettes,  made  either  with  walnut,  sycamore, 
or  satin  wood,  are  found  to  be  the  most  agreeable  for 
oil  painting.  Mahogany,  although  so  much  used,  is 
not  a pleasant  wood  for  the  purpose. 
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For  water-color  painting,  papier-mache  palettes 
will  be  found  very  serviceable.  They  can  be  had  of 
any  tint,  and  as  large  as  those  generally  used  for  oil 
painting,  and  are  not  too  heavy. 

CARE  AND  TREATMENT  OE  PICTURES. 

Oil  paintings  should  never  be  turned  with  their 
faces  to  the  wall.  Both  old  and  new  works  become 
discolored  by  exclusion  from  light.  Newly  painted 
pictures  in  oil  color  undergo  a rapid  change  when 
placed  in  the  dark.  White  first  becomes  a dirty  yel- 
low, and  ultimately  turns  to  a light  brown. 

Every  other  color,  whether  mixed  or  unmixed,  is 
affected  in  the  same  way,  although  the  change  may 
not  be  so  apparent  as  it  is  in  the  light  ones.  This 
deterioration  arises  chiefly  from  the  darkening  of  the 
oils  with  which  the  colors  may  be  mixed,  or  the 
vehicles  used  to  convey  them  to  the  canvas. 

A painting  discolored  by  the  cause  referred  to, 
may  be  partly  restored  to  its  original  condition  by 
exposure  to  full  light  for  a few  weeks. 

If  the  darkening  of  a picture  is  due  to  some  chem- 
ical action  in  the  colors  themselves,  which  is  not  un- 
frequently  the  case,  the  original  condition  of  the 
work  cannot  be  restored. 

VARNISHING  PICTURES,  ETC. 

The  application  of  a thick  coat  of  varnish  to  an 
oil  picture  as  usually  practised  is  a mistake. 

The  chief  use  of  varnish  is  to  bring  out  the  full 
value  of  the  darker  colors,  and  to  protect  the  work 
generally  from  dirt,  and  from  the  action  of  injurious 
vapor.  A very  thin  coat  of  varnish  is  always  suffi- 
cient to  do  this. 
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Soon  after  a painting  is  finished,  a smear  of 
medium,  composed  of  raw  linseed  oil  and  Copal  var- 
nish, may  be  rubbed  over  the  surface  of  it.  At  the 
end  of  three  years,  and  after  it  has  been  carefully 
sponged  with  a little  cold  water  to  remove  the  dirt, 
a thin  coat  of  Mastic  varnish  may  be  applied.  In  a 
little  time  after  this  has  been  done,  a bloom  will 
most  likely  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  picture. 
This  may  be  removed  easily  by  lightly  rubbing  it 
with  an  old  silk  handkerchief,  or  a piece  of  soft  wash 
leather,  on  which  a little  raw  linseed  oil  has  been 
placed.  The  surface  thus  produced  will  keep  in 
good  condition,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  for 
many  years,  and  without  any  further  varnishing. 

When  varnish  is  put  upon  oil  pictures  too  soon 
after  they  are  painted,  it  tears  up  the  partially  dried 
color,  and  produces  fissures  which  are  nearly  always 
irreparable.  Nevertheless  it  is  desirable  that  the 
surface  of  the  picture  should  be  protected  by  var- 
nish, as  soon  as  the  paint  is  dry  enough  to  receive  it, 
for  all  colors  will  deteriorate  unless  this  is  done. 

ASPHALTUM  AND  FUGITIVE  COLORS. 

Notwithstanding  the  fascinating  peculiarities  of 
Bitumen  or  Asphaltum,  they  should  never  have  a 
place  on  the  painter’s  palette.  They  are  not  pig- 
ments, but  simply  pitch  or  deeply  colored  vanishes. 

They  never  dry  as  colors  do,  but  alter  with  the 
temperature,  whether  the  result  of  the  sun’s  rays  or 
the  fire  of  a room.  That  preparation  usually  sold 
under  the  name  of  Bitumen  is  only  Asphaltum,  with 
a little  boiled  oil,  mastic  meguilp,  or  wax,  added. 
These  ingredients  give  to  it  that  consistency  which 
we  find,  when  squeezed  from  the  tube.  By  these 
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additions  it  is  intended  that  Asphaltum  should  be 
more  eligible  for  the  painter’s  use.  This  is  a delu- 
sion, and  the  damaging  effect  on  any  work  where 
it  may  have  been  applied,  is  only  a question  of 
time.  Painters  are  sometimes  aware  of  the  results 
of  the  use  of  Asphaltum  in  pictures;  yet  they  are 
tempted,  by  the  beauty  of  its  hue,  to  try  further 
experiments  with  it  in  their  own  way,  and  they 
rather  persuade  themselves,  that  their  own  special 
method  of  applicaton,  will  overcome  its  objection- 
able tendencies. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Wilkie,  Jackson,  Opie  and 
other  painters  have  used  Asphaltum  in  many  of  their 
works,and  the  wide  fissures  with  which  we  find  some 
of  them  covered,  are  the  result  of  its  use  more  than 
anything  else.  All  this  shows  very  clearly  that  we 
ought  to  avoid  Asphaltum. 

Many  of  the  fine  portraits  by  Sir  Joshua  have  been 
painted  in  combination  with  Asphaltum  and  fugitive 
colors.  We  are  able  to  form  an  idea  of  what  he 
used,  from  ISTorthcote’s  notes  in  his  life  of  Sir  Joshua, 
and  also  of  the  cause  of  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place. 

The  earlier  part  of  his  career  was  devoted  to  ex- 
periments, but  they  appear  to  have  been  in  no  way 
made  with  reference  to  the  permanence  of  his  pro- 
ductions. 

His  chief  object  was  to  obtain  some  oil-vehicle,  or 
pigment  which  would  assist  him  in  giving  the  like- 
ness or  peculiarity  of  surface  of  the  object  he  wished 
to  imitate,  as  also  to  obtain  tone  in  combination  with 
brilliancy  of  effect;  and  he  appears  to  have  forgotten 
every  other  consideration  in  this  effort.  Sir  Joshua 
used  the  yellow  and  red  preparations  of  Arsenic, 
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Orpiment,  and  Realgar;  pigments  of  the  most  fleet- 
ing kind,  as  well  as  the  most  injurious  to  those  colors 
they  come  in  contact  with.  Wax,  Bitumen,  Mastic, 
Carmine,  the  whole  of  the  Cochineal  lakes  and  other 
materials,  equally  unsuitable  for  oil  painting,  were 
also  employed  to  aid  him  in  his  endeavor  to  imitate 
what  he  saw  in  nature. 

FISSURES. 

It  frequently  happens  that  in  a week  or  two  after  a 
work  has  been  painted,  small  cracks  or  fissures  are  to 
be  seen  all  over  the  surface  of  it,  but  more  especially 
in  the  darker  parts. 

When  a work  has  been  swiftly  pain  ted,  or  executed 
at  cne  sitting,  this  defect  is  found  to  occur  still 
oftener.  It  is  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  color 
in  drying.  The  oil  with  which  the  pigment  was 
mixed  by  the  colorman,  was  not  sufficiently  elastic  to 
admit  of  that  contraction  which  always  takes  place 
from  the  action  of  the  air.  The  colorman  finds  it 
necessary  to  mix  his  pigments,  when  preparing  them, 
with  nut  or  poppy  oil  as  well  as  with  linseed  oil,  to 
prevent  them  from  drying  in  the  tube,  or  becoming 
fat  by  keeping.  If  too  much  of  the  two  former  oils 
is  present  in  a color,  its  elasticity  is  interfered  with, 
and  as  a consequence  the  color  divides  in  drying. 
When  turpentine  is  used  to  thin  certain  colors,  it 
also  assists  in  producing  fissures.  In  the  evaporation 
of  the  turpentine,  some  of  the  oils  are  most  likely 
carried  oft  with  it,  leaving  the  color  insufficiently 
elastic  to  remain  intact. 

In  all  probability  the  old  painters  ground  their 
colors  in  linseed  oil  as  they  were  required,  which 
prevented  defects  of  this  kind. 
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THE  PALNTIH G-ROOM. 

The  painting-room  should  be  lighted  from  the 
north  or  northeast.  From  any  other  aspect  sun- 
light would  interfere  too  much  with  the  work. 

For  ordinary  work  the  bottom  of  the  window  should 
be  at  least  six  feet  from  the  floor  of  the  room.  When 
a painting-room  is  specially  built,  the  window  may 
come  near  to  the  floor ; the  lower  part  might  then  be 
covered  up  with  drapery  according  to  the  light  re- 
quired. For  figure  subjects  the  light  should  be  of  a 
concentrated  character.  Eembrandt,  and  other  mas- 
ters of  bis  time,  preferred  a very  narrow  aperture  for 
the  light,  and  the  peculiarity  of  effect  given  by  these 
painters  to  their  works,  is  mainly  due  to  this  arrange- 
ment. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  paint  a good  portrait  in  a 
diffuse  light. 

Some  of  the  heads  by  Eembrandt  are  painted  from 
a model  lighted  from  an  aperture  not  more  than 
eighteen  inches  square,  while  the  painter  himself  re- 
ceived light  for  his  work  from  another  source. 

With  the  landscape-painter  it  is  quite  different. 
He  generally  paints  his  picture  from  sketches  pre- 
viously prepared  from  nature;  consequently,  he  only 
requires  a full  and  good  light.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
it  to  be  from  the  north ; and  sometimes  a large  top 
light  is  preferred  to  all  others. 

The  walls  of  the  painting-room  should  be  of  a 
warm  grey,  which  may  be  made  with  white,  black, 
Yellow  Ochre,  and  a very  little  Prussian  Blue  in 
combination.  The  tint  should  be  rather  dark,  so  as 
not  to  give  back  much  light. 

Such  a tint,  whether  obtained  in  a paper-hanging, 
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or  a distemper  color,  will  form  a most  pleasant  back- 
ground for  furniture,  pictures,  and  the  usual  objects 
of  the  painting-room.  It  is  also  very  well  suited  as 
a general  background  for  the  Jiving  model.  When, 
however,  it  is  intended  to  give  an  outside  effect  to 
the  objects  to  be  represented,  the  upper  part  of  the 
walls  of  the  painting-room  should  be  of  a lighter 
color  than  the  lower. 

The  chocolate-colored  tint,  which  has  been  so  much 
employed  in  England,  not  only  in  studies,  but  in  pub- 
lic buildings  and  picture-galleries,  is  simply  hideous. 

No  one  who  ever  felt  color  truly,  could  have  had 
the  least  sympathy  with  it,  employed  as  it  has  been, 
in  this  country,  without  any  balance  or  contrast. 

The  floor  of  the  painting-room  should  be  covered 
with  linoleum  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  of  an 
agreeable  hue.  On  this  material  a number  of  worn 
and  faded  rugs  might  be  placed  here  and  there,  and 
in  such  positions  as  would  best  suit  the  convenience, 
taste,  and  comfort  of  the  painter.  These  rugs  might 
be  taken  up  readily,  when  required,  and  freed  from 
dust,  and  the  linoleum  wiped  over  with  a wet  cloth, 
to  remove  lint  and  dirt.  A well  worn  Turkey  carpet 
in  the  middle  of  a painting-room,  supplies  a pleasant 
covering  for  the  floor.  The  surrounding  margin, 
which  it  may  not  cover,  if  painted  over  of  a dark  and 
good  color,  always  produces  a pleasant  effect. 

Of  course  the  furniture  should  be  carefully  select- 
ed. If  the  room  is  intended  for  a figure  painter, 
every  object  acquired,  should  have  some  relation  to 
its  future  usefulness  in  this  direction. 

When  the  purchase  of  old  tapestry  can  be  made, 
nothing  produces  a more  agreeable  effect  on  the  walls 
of  the  room,  and  it  is  always  useful.  Apart  from  its 
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decorative  characters  it  forms  a ready  background 
either  for  sitters  or  furniture. 

METHODS  OE  PAINTING. 


The  various  methods  of  painting  practiced  in  both 
ancient  and  modern  times,  are  not  equally  productive 
of  lasting  effects.  On  the  whole,  solid  painting  is 
found  to  be  the  most  durable.  The  system  of  obtain- 
ing the  greys  in  flesh -painting  by  scumbling,  is  a 
convenient  and  ready  one,  but  ought  to  be  employed 
with  much  judgment,  or  the  color  will  soon  change. 
When  the  tint  forming  the  scumble  is  nicely  calcu- 
lated, no  doubt  a more  delicate  and  transparent  grey 
will  be  the  result,  than  when  produced  by  solid  paint- 
ing. The  process,  indeed,  resembles  that  of  nature. 
Much  of  the  grey  tint  which  we  find  in  flesh,  is  the 
effect  of  a thin,  semi-transparent,  and  delicately, 
colored  skin  covering  a darker  substance  underneath, 
and  thus  producing  those  subtle  blue  and  green 
greys,  which  the  best  colorists  alone  are  able  to  imi- 
tate. 

The  colors  over  which  a scumble  is  placed  ought 
never  to  be  too  dark,  nor  indeed  much  darker  than 
the  scumble  itself,  or  they  will  soon  eat  through  it. 

At  any  time  it  was  the  practice  of  Titian  and  other 
Venetian  masters,  to  paint  in  the  dead  coloring  of 
their  work  solidly.  White,  black,  and  a little  Indian 
Bed  in  the  shadows,  were  used  for  this  purpose. 

Over  this  preparation  the  true  hues  of  the  objects 
were  painted  with  transparent  colors,  introducing  in 
the  lights  and  half-lights,  opaque  and  semi-opaque 
colors.  Glazing  was  not  confined  to  the  deep  shad- 
ows and  dark  half-tints,  but  the  local  hues  of  objects 
were  often  represented  by  this  process. 
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The  method  has  been  followed  with  success  in 
continental  schools,  as  well  as  by  painters  in  this 
country.  Studies,  or  copies  from  Titian’s  works  can 
be  best  made  by  this  process.  Indeed,  such  pictures 
as  the  ‘Entombment,’  in  the  Louvre,  or  the  ‘ Peter 
Martyr/  could  only  be  well  imitated  by  this  system 
of  working,  and  it  will  also  be  found  to  be  more  en- 
during in  its  effects  than  most  others. 

It  is  the  practice  of  some  painters,  when  they  re- 
quire dull  tints,  to  produce  them  by  mixing  several 
bright  colors  together,  with  the  addition  of  white. 
This  should  never  be  done.  Whenever  the  tint  re- 
quired can  be  made  with  the  more  sombre  colors, 
the  brighter  ones  should  not  be  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose. As  a rule,  bright  colors  are  more  fugitive  than 
dull  ones,  and  when  they  are  mixed  together,  they 
become  still  more  liable  to  a change.  Most  of  the 
bright  colors  are  chemical  productions;  the  manufac- 
ture of  them  is  often  very  imperfect,  arising  from 
various  causes,  not  easily  controlled.  Any  slovenli- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  their 
preparation,  and  which  it  is  to  be  feared,  but  too 
often  occurs,  would  not  only  render  a color  fugitive 
in  itself,  but  damaging  to  those  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen,  how  much  more  likely 
bright  colors  are  to  change  than  dull  ones,  the  latter 
being  either  native  earths,  or  mineral  substances,  and 
little  affected  by  time. 

The  tints  used  for  flesh-painting  in  modern  times, 
frequently  change  very  rapidly.  This  is  often  due 
to  the  use  of  bright  and  fleeting  colors,  such  as  the 
lakes  from  cochineal.  Yellow  Cadmium,  the  light 
madders,  &c.  When  the  tints  required  for  flesh  can 
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be  produced  by  mixing  white  with  the  Vermilions, 
the  iron  reds  (Light,  Venetian,  or  Indian  red),  the 
Ochres,  the  Siennas,  the  Umbers,  and  the  Naples 
Yellows,  they  may  always  be  relied  on  as  permanent. 

The  bright  colors  will  of  course  produce  more  fas- 
cinating tints,  but  they  will  not  last  so  long  as  the 
dull  ones. 


IMITATION-  OF  SURFACES. 

The  imitation  of  various  surfaces,  by  what  is  com- 
monly known  amongst  painters,  as  texture  or  “ qual- 
ity,” ought  to  be  of  consideration  with  the  student. 

Certain  surfaces  may  be  best  represented  by  intelli- 
gent brash  work,  and  manipulative  skill,  rather  than 
by  an  effort  of  absolute  imitation. 

The  quality  of  the  furs  of  certain  animals,  dra- 
peries, the  texture  of  fruit,  and  the  foregrounds  of 
landscapes,  &c.,  &c.,  may  often  be  better  expressed 
by  clever  brush  work  and  “ quality,”  than  by  at- 
tempts at  actual  imitation. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer  possessed  unusual  skill  of  this 
kind,  perhaps  even  to  a greater  extent  than  any  other 
painter. 

When  the  process  is  carried  too  far,  the  effect  be- 
comes offensive  and  vulgar,  and  it  is  then  very  just- 
ly called  “trick.”  So  that  much  discrimination  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  mechan- 
ical means,  and  manipulative  skill,  without  carrying 
them  over  the  line  of  fitness  and  propriety. 

It  is  much  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  elaborate 
imitation,  than  to  fall  into  methods  of  imitative 
trickery. 
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GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  PRACTICE  OF  PAINTING. 

The  old  painters  of  different  schools  and  countries 
have  employed  various  methods  in  the  technical  use 
of  colors,  for  the  pictorial  representation  of  objects. 
Several  of  these  methods  were  so  perfect,  that  they 
have  been  constantly  adopted  in  more  modern  times, 
down  to  the  present.  Indeed,  in  the  hands  of  the 
painter  who  is  acquainted  with  their  resources,  they 
furnish  everything  that  can  be  desired. 

In  the  works  of  the  Venetian  School,  we  have  the 
most  complete  evidence  of  power  in  this  respect, 
which  the  technicalities  of  art  can  give. 

The  works  of  Bellini,  and  other  painters  of  his 
time,  present  to  us  their  systems  of  thin  painting  over 
white  grounds,  and  which  were  most  likely  prepared 
in  distemper. 

These  grounds  have  great  power  to  reflect  light, 
even  when  the  colors  are  painted  over  them.  At 
this  period,  manipulative  skill  was  not  so  much  the 
aim,  as  refined  realization.  The  full  power  of  the 
material  was  not  then  known.  But  when  Titian,  the 
pupil  of  Bellini,  and  Giorgione,  had  made  them- 
selves fully  aquainted  with  the  means  at  their  com- 
mand, they  were  soon  able  to  develop  a system  of 
painting,  and  a manipulative  knowledge  which  has 
never  been  surpassed. 

The  life  of  Titian  was  one  of  experiments  in  his 
art.  At  the  early  part  of  his  career  he  painted  in 
the  manner  of  his  master.  But  in  a short  time  this 
was  embarrassing  to  him,  and  also  insufficient.  He 
then  had  recourse  to  painting  in  his  subject  in  light 
and  shade,  in  the  most  solid  manner;  depending  on 
glazing  for  that  harmony  and  depth  of  coloring, 
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which  we  see  in  his  best  works.  Painting  solidly 
with  opaque  color,  and  glazing  afterwards,  was  also 
the  habit  of  Giorgione,  the  two  Palmas,  Tintoretto, 
and  Paolo  Veronese.  Painters  of  less  notoriety,  and 
living  at  the  same  time,  also  pursued  this  method 
of  working. 

In  Flanders  it  was  copied  by  Rubens,  and  adopted 
by  Vandyke  and  other  pupils  of  Rubens.  The 
works  of  Rembrandt  also  owe  much  to  it.  In  Eng- 
land the  most  perfect  exponent  was  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds. It  is  in  fact,  the  only  method  of  painting  in 
oil  suited  to  the  execution  of  large  works. 

The  pictures  of  the  old  Dutch  School  are  perfect, 
as  small  examples  to  students,  showing  the  techni- 
calities of  art.  Those  by  Adrian  Brauwer  and  A. 
Ostade  are  for  the  most  part  produced  by  solid  paint- 
ing, and  with  glazing  on  the  top  of  it!  The  original 
ground  is  rarely  ever  to  be  seen.  The  productions 
of  David  Teniers  the  younger  are  painted  in  a differ- 
ent way.  His  aim  was  always  to  paint  everything  at 
once,  which  indeed  he  did  with  an  alluring  facility. 

This  method  enabled  him  to  show  his  under- 
ground, and  which  gave  great  transparency  to  the 
work. 

By  this  prompt,  judicious,  and  almost  playful 
manner  of  working,  a charm  is  given  to  his  produc- 
tions which  more  elaborate  systems  cannot  supply. 

Every  art  student  should  study  very  carefully  the 
pictures  by  this  master,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Dutch  School  generally,  for  they  will  best  furnish 
him  with  the  means  to  understand  the  language  of 
his  art,  and  most  readily  assist  him  to  apply  it  in  his 
own  work. 

It  is  a curious  fact,  that  when  the  coloring  of  a 
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picture  is  not  in  harmony,  it  is  mainly  in  conse- 
quence of  there  being  either  too  little  or  too  much 
yellow  in  combination  with  some  of  the  colors  in  the 
work. 

Let  the  experiment  be  tried  of  placing  together 
colors  which  are  out  of  harmony  with  each  other. 
Then  let  the  painter  add  to,  or  take  from  them  the 
amount  of  yellow  which  he  may  feel  necessary,  to 
bring  the  whole  into  harmony.  If  this  be  properly 
done,  the  desired  effect  will  be  produced,  and  the 
picture  will  be  in  perfect  harmony. 

The  whites  are  often  too  cold,  or  too  warm;  the 
reds,  blues,  greens  and  greys,  may  also  be  deficient 
in  this  respect.  Or  the  general  aspect  of  the  picture 
may  be  such  as  to  require  treatment  in  the  way 
pointed  out,  to  bring  it  into  harmony  as  a whole.  It 
is  also  found  that  if  a color  in  a picture  be  not  in 
general  harmony  with  the  work,  such  color  will  not 
only  be  imperfect  in  itself,  but  all  those  colors  or 
hues  which  happen  to  be  in  juxtaposition,  and  which 
may  be  correct,  will  appear  to  be  out  of  harmony 
also. 

The  colors  in  most  old  oil-paintings,  whether  good 
or  bad,  are  usually  in  harmony  with  each  other. 
This  arises  from  the  yellowness  of  the  varnish  which 
covers  the  surface,  and  also  from  the  discoloration 
of  the  vehicles,  &c.,  with  which  the  works  have  been 
painted. 

When  these  yellow  coverings  have  been  removed 
from  old  pictures  in  the  process  of  restoration,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  the  work  underneath  the  var- 
nish very  inharmonious. 

In  such  cases  it  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that 
the  glazings  have  been  taken  away  which  have  pro- 
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duced  this  change,  and  which  is  often  the  fact;  but 
more  frequently  the  alteration  is  due  to  the  removal 
of  the  yellow  varnish  referred  to. 

A badly  colored  picture  will  always  look  fairly  well 
by  gas  or  lamp  light.  This  is  in  consequence  of  the 
rays  of  light  from  those  sources  being  yellow.  The 
effect  is  that  of  a yellow  coat  of  varnish  oyer  the 
work. 


BAD  EFFECTS  OF  SCUMBLING. 

Changes  in  oil-pictures  frequently  take  place  from 
the  injudicious  use  of  scumbling. 

A thin  scumble  of  light  color  is  sometimes  applied 
to  a dark  surface.  When  this  is  the  case,  a change 
for  the  worse  will  be  the  result  in  a short  time  after- 
wards. It  is  the  habit  of  light  colors,  when  thinly 
scumbled  over  dark  ones,  to  become  fugitive.  It  is 
also  the  peculiarity  of  dark  colors  to  show  through  a 
thin  scumble  more  and  more  as  time  goes  on. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  here  are  two  elements 
more  or  less  productive  of  change. 

This  can  be  guarded  again  t by  taking  care  that 
the  surface  over  which  it  is  intended  to  apply  the 
scumble  be  not  too  dark. 

In  the  practice  of  painting,  effort  should  be  made 
to  lay  the  colors  on  the  canvas  at  once.  When  the 
desired  effect  can  be  obtained  at  one  painting,  it  is 
much  better  than  when  arrived  at  by  repeated  paint- 
ings. Too  much  disturbance  of  colors  with  the 
brush  produces  muddiness.  When  they  are  brought 
into  immediate  contact  by  much  mixing,  they  are  not 
so  likely  to  be  permanent  as  when  the  opposite  prac- 
tice is  followed.  Excessive  mixing  brings  the  parti- 
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cles  of  colors  into  close  contact  with  each  other,  and 
favors  thereby  a chemical  change  and  deterioration. 

Sometimes  artists  are  in  the  habit  of  painting 
their  works  in  a dark  key,  in  imitation,  as  they  sup- 
pose, of  those  by  the  old  masters. 

This  is  even  done  by  men  of  distinction,  and  is 
productive  of  mischief  amongst  students,  who  often 
aim  at  imitating  in  their  work  the  peculiarities  of 
their  seniors.  An  old  painting,  as  seen  to-day,  has 
undergone  a great  change  since  the  time  it  was  first 
produced.  In  most  cases  the  colors  have  become 
mellowed  and  subdued  by  time.  But  when  we  con- 
sider the  effect  which  would  be  brought  about  by 
the  application  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  coats  of  var- 
nish at  various  periods,  with  a certain  amount  of  dirt 
interposed  between  each  coat,  together  with  the  re- 
peated injuries  of  the  picture-cleaner,  during  the 
course  of  centuries,  it  can  easily  be  supposed  that  all 
old  paintings,  however  good  their  state  may  be,  can 
bear  but  little  resemblance  to  what  they  were  when 
they  left  the  painter’s  hands.  The  peculiarities  pro- 
duced by  time,  discolored  oils,  varnishes,  and  repara- 
tion— all  of  which  present  themselves  in  old  pictures 
— are  imitated  wholesale  by  some  painters. 

Thsy  forget,  or  they  act  irrespective  of  the  fact, 
that  an  excess  of  varnish  or  oil  in  a painting  will  in 
a comparatively  short  time  ruin  it. 

The  old  painters  appear  to  have  had  a clearer  idea 
of  the  fitness  of  the  materials  for  their  work  than 
more  modern  painters.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
works  by  the  chief  of  the  old  masters  are  free  from 
those  marks  of  decay,  and  evidence  of  ignorance  as 
to  the  materials  used  in  them,  which  we  find  in  more 
modern  works.  Take  for  example,  those  of  the 
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English  School,  which  are  covered  with  wide  fissures, 
many  by  Sir  Josua  Reynolds,  Opie,  Sir  David  Wilkie 
and  others.  These  injuries  are  most  likely  due  to 
the  use  of  either  wax  or  Bitumen,  and  often  to  the 
employment  of  water  color  on  the  top  of  oil  color. 

IMPASTO  IN  OIL  PAINTING. 

When  painting  with  white  or  with  light  tints,  it 
will  he  found  that  the  greatest  power  of  reflecting 
light  is  obtained  where  the  color  has  been  laid  on  the 
thickest. 

White,  or  tints  of  the  description  alluded  to,  em- 
ployed thinly,  are  not  nearly  so  powerful  as  when 
laid  on  with  great  body. 

The  part  of  the  work  which  is  intended  to  be  the 
brightest  and  most  powerful  should  therefore  receive 
the  greatest  body  of  color,  and  sometimes  be  loaded 
with  it. 

It  is  always  best  to  keep  the  shadows  thin  in  color, 
for  they  will  keep  their  places  better  when  this  is  the 
case. 

In  the  course  of  the  work  the  painting  will  often 
be  found  to  have  acquired  a roughness  beyond  what 
is  desirable.  When  this  is  so,  any  marks  of  the 
brush  or  raisings  of  color,  which  may  appear  to  in- 
terfere with  the  surface  of  the  work,  when  seen  at 
the  proper  distance,  should  be  carefully  removed. 

This  may  be  done  in  several  ways.  If  only  a few 
lines  or  small  lumps  of  paint  occur,  the  knife  will 
soon  remove  them  without  scraping.  When  the  tex- 
ture is  uniformly  too  rough,  it  may  be  reduced  by 
scraping  it  with  a razor  or  common  table  knife  made 
very  keen,  or  by  sandpaper  or  cuttlefish.  Before, 
however,  any  application  of  this  kind  is  made,  it 
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should  be  first  ascertained  if  the  paint  is  dry  enough 
to  allow  of  it. 


RAPID  SKETCHING. 

Sketching  from  nature  should  be  the  constant 
practice,  not  only  of  every  art  student,  but  every 
painter,  however  advanced  he  may  be  in  his  career. 
Some  of  the  studies  made,  ought  to  be  of  the  most 
careful  character  possible,  while  others  shotfld  be  ex- 
ecuted against  time,  and  in  a very  rapid  manner. 
These  two  methods  of  study  should  be  carried  on  to- 
gether every  day;  in  fact  the  practice  is  indispens- 
able with  the  student.  Such  a habit  of  working  will 
alone  enable  him  to  copy  nature  in  her  most  fasci- 
nating, but  often  her  most  fleeting  guise. 

The  best  effects  being  usually  very  transient,  the 
combined  power  of  swiftness  and  accuracy  will  be 
found  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  a representation 
of  them. 

The  power  to  work  swiftly  and  accurately,  is  quite 
another  thing  to  working  slowly  and  well,  and  un- 
less the  double  power  referred  to  be  acquired,  the 
painter  will  fall  short  in  his  work. 

It  is  an  excellent  practice  to  make  rapid  studies 
in  water-color  from  pictures  by  the  old  masters;  just 
blots  of  color  in  flat  washes.  Of  small  cabinet  works, 
two  or  three  studies  a day  might  easily  be  made. 
Such  recollections  will  be  found  to  be  of  the  utmost 
value  to  the  art  student,  and  they  ought  always  to 
hang  in  his  presence  in  the  painting-room.  This 
quick  kind  of  work,  supposing  it  to  be  careful  at  the 
same  time,  will  help  the  student  in  his  general  prac- 
tice. Studies  of  the  figure  from  life,  landscape, 
drapery,  furniture,  flowers  and  fruit,  and  still-life, 
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or  anything  else  suggesting  good  color,  or  light  and 
shade,  should  be  constantly  made  in  the  same  rapid 
and  intelligent  manner.  Such  a habit  of  working 
evolves,  so  to  speak,  a facility  and  readiness  to  see 
and  seize  on  anything  that  may  present  itself  as  ser- 
viceable to  the  painter. 

At  the  time  a work  is  being  painted,  the  painter 
should  always  bear  in  mind  that  if  any  change  takes 
place  in  it  after  it  goes  from  his  hands,  the  result  of 
imperfect  knowledge  on  his  part,  of  the  materials 
used,  or  of  the  mode  of  using  them,  it  cannot  be 
made  good  by  the  so-called  restorer. 

Any  excess  of  medium  or  oil,  or  any  indiscreet  use 
of  varnish,  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

We  have  been  told  that  injuries  of  this  kind  may 
be  rectified  by  cleaning,  but  experience  tells  us  that 
a picture  rarely  ever  passes  through  the  restorer’s 
hands  without  being  the  worse  for  it. 

Various  methods  have  been,  and  still  are  employed 
to  remove  varnish  from  oil-pictures.  Two  in  partic- 
ular have  usually  been  resorted  to,  namely,  those  by 
friction  and  solvents. 

Both  of  these  methods  are  attended  with  the 
greatest  danger  to  the  picture. 

Nothing  can  be  more  ruinous  to  an  oil-painting 
than  the  practice  of  cleaning  by  friction. 

The  freckled  look  which  many  old  pictures  pre- 
sent is  due  to  this  process,  and  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  it  can  be  otherwise.  The  lower  interstices  of 
the  surface  cannot  be  reached  by  friction,  before  the 
higher  prominences  are  damaged. 

At  the  end  of  a day’s  work,  most  likely  some  color 
will  be  left  unused  upon  the  palette.  This  should  be 
thrown  away  rather  than  saved,  and  the  palette 
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thoroughly  cleaned  in  readiness  for  the  next  day’s 
work.  Colors  so  left  during  a night,  are  usually  un- 
fit for  use,  and  are  an  impediment  in  various  ways  to 
good  work. 

The  habit  of  going  over  the  doings  of  each  day, 
with  the  view  of  appointing  the  work  for  the  day  fol- 
lowing, should  be  formed  early,  as  this  greatly  facil- 
itates successful  study. 

It  is  a good  custom  to  take  a slip  of  paper  and 
quietly  look  over  the  work  in  hand,  noting  down 
from  time  to  time  everything  which  may  appear  to 
require  alteration,  and  when  beginning  to  work  again, 
look  over  the  notes  and  proceed  to  make  the  altera- 
tions accordingly. 

In  the  arrangement  of  a subject,  it  is  more  conve- 
nient that  the  light  should  come  over  the  left  side  of 
the  painter. 

When  painting  with  the  light  from  the  right,  the 
shadows  of  the  brush  and  mahlstick  fall  on  the 
canvas  and  interfere  with  the  pleasantness  of  the 
work. 

Care  should  always  be  taken  to  paint  far  enough 
away  from  the  sitter  or  subject.  When  this  is  not 
duly  observed,  the  objects  in  the  picture  will  appear 
to  be  sliding  out  of  it,  and  the  perspective  will  look 
wrong.  The  painter  should  not  look  down  upon  his 
subject,  nor  should  he  take  into  his  picture  more 
than  may  be  contained  within  an  angle  of  sixty  de- 
grees. 

If  the  room  in  which  he  may  have  to  work  is  in- 
conveniently small,  which  is  often  the  case,  the  dif- 
ficulty may  be  met  to  a certain  extent  by  sitting  on  a 
low  seat. 

With  regard  to  the  propriety  of  mixing  tints  with 
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the  palette-knife  previous  to  beginning  to  paint,  there 
is  a division  of  opinion  on  the  subject  amongst 
painters.  Much  depends  on  habit,  and  doubtless 
either  practice  will  end  in  the  right  result  if  carried 
out  with  intelligent  observation  and  perseverance. 
Still  theie  are  certain  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
mixing  a few  tints  with  the  palette  knife,  in  general 
imitation  of  the  objects  intended  to  be  represented. 
By  doing  so,  less  work  will  have  to  be  done  with  the 
brushes,  and  the  execution  will  most  likely  be  sim- 
pler. 

The  subtler  gradations  can  be  more  easily  mixed 
and  applied  to  the  canvas,  when  tints  are  partly  pre- 
pared with  the  palette-knife  beforehand. 

When  colors  can  be  laid  on  canvas,  and  the  re- 
quired effect  obtained  by  partially  mixing  one  with 
another,  the  result  is  usually  more  satisfactory  than 
when  more  complete  combination  takes  place,  and 
the  colors  used  are  also  likely  to  be  more  perma- 
nent. 

Effort  should  ever  be  made  to  paint  up  to  the  full 
brightness  of  nature. 

The  highest  lights  become  the  soonest  dulled  by 
age,  however  bright  they  may  have  been  at  first. 
Unless  this  practice  had  been  observed  by  the  best 
painters  of  former  times,  their  works  would  not  have 
been  in  that  excellent  condition  with  respect  to  this 
quality,  in  which  we  how  find  them. 

This  brightness  may  be  produced  in  two  ways:  by 
the  whiteness  of  the  underground,  and  also  by  a fair 
impasto  in  the  lightest  parts  of  the  work. 

The  practice  of  putting  the  brush  in  the  mouth 
when  painting  in  water-color  is  bad,  injurious  both 
to  the  general  health  and  the  teeth.  No  doubt  a 
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certain  convenience  is  felt  in  doing  this,  but  if  the 
student  will  accustom  himself  to  free  the  brush  from 
excess  of  water  or  color,  by  drawing  it  along  a piece 
of  folded  blotting-paper,  it  will  meet  every  necessity. 

When  drawing  from  nature,  whether  the  figure, 
drapery,  flowers,  fruit  or  still-life,  the  background  in- 
tended to  be  represented  in  the  work,  should  always 
be  placed  behind  the  object  itself  when  practicable. 
Deviation  from  this  rule,  invariably  leads  to  difficul- 
ties, and  more  especially  with  young  students  who 
are  not  able  to  calculate  the  effect  of  the  object  at  all 
correctly  when  a different  practice  is  followed. 

Students  are  always  very  solicitous  about  the  kind 
of  manipulative  appearance  their  works  ought  to 
present,  and  not  unfrequently  form  incorrect  ideas 
on  the  subject. 

We  are  constantly  hearing  of  the  ‘nice  touch’  in 
works,  by  the  uninitiated;  and  it  is  thought  by  many 
amateurs  that  if  they  could  only  obtain  this  quality 
in  their  productions,  they  would  have  nearly  every- 
thing that  could  be  wished  for. 

Doubtless  a pleasant  mode  of  execution  is  a great 
fascination  with  every  painter.  With  some  it  is  the 
sole  aim,  to  the  neglect  of  the  more  essential  quali- 
ties of  art. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  kinds  of  manipulative  skill 
or  dexterity  of  hand,  are  absolute  emptiness,  unless 
accompanied  with  the  true  expression  of  the  object 
intended  to  be  represented. 

Smoothness  of  work  is  usually  attended  with  in- 
sipidity, and  is  less  to  be  preferred  to  that  intelligent 
brush  work,  which  expresses  with  freedom  the  pecu- 
liarities of  things. 

Form,  light  and  shade,  and  color,  may  be  given  in 
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all  truth  by  a comparatively  few  strokes  of  the  brush; 
and  this  is  indeed  the  highest  kind  of  manipulation. 
In  such  a case  nearly  every  touch  will  most  likely  be 
the  concentrated  and  successful  effort  of  the  eye, 
the  mind,  and  the  hand — all  acting  in  unison  to  one 
end.  When  manipulation  of  this  kind  is  present  in 
a picture,  the  spectator  has  qualities  to  dwell  upon 
which  justly  give  him  a great  pleasure,  apart  from 
any  other  merits  which  the  work  may  possess.  ' 

The  size  of  the  picture  to  a certain  extent,  should 
regulate  the  painter,  as  to  the  kind  of  manipulative 
skill  he  ought  to  display.  And  small  cabinet  works 
should  be  as  perfect  as  possible  in  this  respect;  while 
larger  ones,  intend  d to  be  seen  at  a greater  distance, 
need  not  be  so  carefully  considered. 

The  best  paintings  by  David  Teniers  the  younger, 
regarded  as  small  works,  are  perfect  examples  of  the 
kind  of  skill  to  be  aimed  at  by  the  student.  Those 
by  Paolo  Veronese  and  Titian  stand  unrivalled 
amongst  the  larger  works  of  the  Old  Masters,  as  ex- 
amples of  fine  executive  power,  and  which  all  paint- 
ers may  study  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

REPAINTING. 

In  order  to  ascertain  if  the  parts  of  a picture  re- 
cently worked  upon  are  dry  enough  to  proceed  with, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  breathe  upon  them.  Should 
they  become  dull  on  the  surface,  it  is  an  indication 
that  the  work  is  dry  enough  to  be  carried  forward. 
But  should  it  present  patches  unaffected  by  the 
breath,  such  parts  are  wet,  and  may  not  be  inter- 
fered with.  When  the  whole  has  become  dry,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  repaint  or  retouch  the  work,  before 
doing  so,  again  breathe  on  it,  and  while  the  surface 
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is  dull,  apply  to  it  with  a stiff  brush,  a little  raw  lin- 
seed oil. 

This  will  help  the  fresh  color  to  unite  with  that 
previously  laid  on,  and  cause  it  to  work  pleasantly, 
which  it  would  not  do  without  this  assistance.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  not  more  than  a smear  of  oil 
be  applied  to  the  work  in  this  operation,  and  that  it 
be  not  rubbed  too  hard  with  the  brush. 

WATER-COLOR  PAINTING. 

A few  words  will  suffice  about  water-color  paint- 
ing. The  art  is  only  a few  years  old,  so  to  speak, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  been  originated  and  devel- 
oped in  this  country.  The  early  Italian  and  German 
masters,  certainly  did  paint  on  paper  with  a wash  of 
color  in  light  and  shade,  touching  on  the  lights  either 
with  white  lead  or  whiting,  to  which  an  adhesive 
substance  was  added.  But  it  remained  for  English 
painters  to  carry  out  fully  that  which  up  to  more 
modern  times  had  been  only  suggested. 

The  resources  of  water-color  painting  are  not  so 
gi  eat  as  those  of  oil-painting,  consequently  little  can 
be  said  about  them.  Most  of  the  colors  employed  in 
oil  are  suited  for  water  colors.  White  lead  is  replaced 
by  Chinese  White,  and  which  is  so  well  prepared  by 
the  colormen  that  the  painter  may  always  use  it  with- 
out the  least  concern,  either  as  to  permanence,  or 
general  fitness  for  his  work.  Zinc  White  is  used  as 
a water-color,  and  also  a preparation  of  baryta, 
which  in  all  respects  answer  perfectly  the  purposes 
required  of  them. 

The  discovery  of  Zinc  White,  soon  gave  a new  ex- 
pression to  water-color  art.  It  was  first  used  in  a 
sparing  manner,  and  only  parts  of  the  picture  were 
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touched  with  it,  more  especially  the  high  lights  and 
small  details,  which  could  the  more  readily  be  imitated 
with  body  color  than  by  leaving  the  lights. 

As  the  powers  of  this  new  pigment  became  obvious 
to  the  artist,  and  to  the  oil  painter  in  particular,  it 
was  made  to  do  that  work  in  water-color  painting, 
which  Flake  White  was  doing  in  oil,  until  at  last 
Zinc  White  (Chinese  White)  was  combined  with  all 
the  pigments  used  in  water-color  painting,  much  in 
the  manner  of  tempera  painting. 

Of  course  there  were,  and  still  are,  cries  against 
the  use  of  white  in  this  form.  These  objections  are 
more  matters  of  sentiment  than  anything  else.  The 
fact  is,  Chinese  White  requires  more  skill  to  use 
properly,  than  painting  simply  with  transparent  col- 
ors. 

With  some  painters  this  skill  is  never  acquired. 
In  many  works  the  presence  of  Chinese  White  is  so 
disagreeably  conspicuous  that  the  spectator  is  never 
able  to  forget  it. 

But  when  we  see  how  thoroughly  this  material  has 
been  made  subservient  to  the  intention  of  the  paint- 
er, as  in  the  works  of  William  Hunt,  I).  G.  Rosetti, 
Burne-Jones,  and  others,  it  must  be  felt  that  water- 
color  painting  has  gained  enormously  by  the  discov- 
ery of  Zinc  or  Chinese  White. 

When  well  made,  this  pigment  is  not  affected  by 
contact  with  other  colors,  nor  does  it  injure  any  with 
which  it  may  be  mixed. 

It  has  been  a question  as  to  which  of  the  two  kinds 
of  painting,  oil  or  water- color,  is  the  more  durable. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  the  causes  of  de- 
terioration in  paintings,  are  not  common  to  both 
processes. 
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Oil  paintings  often  suffer  from  the  discoloring  ef- 
fect of  the  mediums  with  which  the  colors  are  mixed, 
and  from  the  application  of  varnishes  after  pictures 
are  finished.  They  are  also  liable  to  injury  from 
fissures  and  cracks.  These  are  the  peculiar  disad- 
vantages which  affect  the  permanence  of  oil-paint- 
ings. 

Water-color  paintings  suffer  in  other  ways. 

They  are  readily  attacked  by  damp,  and,  unlike 
oil-pictures,  there  is  nothing  mixed  with  the  colors 
capable  of  resisting  moisture.  When  water-color 
drawings  are  hung  against  a damp  wall,  or  placed  in 
a damp  room,  they  may  be  ruined  in  twelve  months, 
or  even  less  time. 

Works  of  this  description  are  also  more  subject  to 
change  from  bad  air,  there  being  no  protection  on 
the  surface  in  the  form  of  varnish. 

To  a certain  extent,  the  glass  will  shield  the  work 
from  the  causes  of  discoloration  of  this  kind,  but  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  exclude  damaging  vapors 
from  a picture  by  such  means,  for  any  length  of 
time. 

We  know  that  pictures  painted  in  oil  will  resist 
for  centuries  the  effects  of  time,  and  the  vicissitudes 
to  which  they  are  usually  subject.  But  we  have  no 
such  assurance  relative  to  water-color  painting,  as 
the  art  is  not  more  than  a hundred  and  fifty  years 
old. 

All  the  works  which  were  produced  at  the  early 
part  of  this  period  are  greatly  changed,  and  some  of 
them  are  worthless  as  works  of  art.  They  were 
chiefly  executed  in  transparent  colors. 

If  it  were  possible  to  protect  water-color  paintings 
from  the  influences  of  damp  and  bad  vapors,  there 
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can  be  but  little  doubt  that  they  would  be  at  least  as 
enduring  as  oil-paintings;  but  until  this  has  been 
affected,  the  chances  are  against  it. 

Various  mediums  are  prepared  for  water-color 
painting,  and  most  of  them  are  of  no  real  use. 

The  dark  colors,  when  employed  in  deep  shadows, 
require  assistance  to  give  them  transparency,  and 
bring  out  their  full  depth  and  richness.  Gum  traga- 
cant-h  is  used  to  a great  extent  for  this  purpose,  as  it 
produces  a moderate  glaze  on  the  surface  of  a work, 
when  combined  with  colors. 

So  far,  this  is  satisfactory,  but  it  will  also  be  found 
that  this  gum  imparts  a turbid  quality  to  the  dark 
colors,  the  result  of  its  being  in  itself  only  semi- 
transparent. 

Gum  arabic  is  the  simplest  and  best  medium  to  as- 
sist the  transparency  and  depth  of  water-colors, 
and  when  discreetly  used,  will  meet  every  require- 
ment. 

It  may  be  added  that  an  effort  should  always  be 
made  to  do  without  vehicles  of  any  kind,  rather 
than  to  seek  their  aid  to  obtain  the  desired  effect. 

A water-color  painting,  if  executed  with  Chinese 
White,  and  exhausting  the  full  power  of  the  palette 
from  light  to  dark,  will  be  found  more  powerful  than 
an  oil-picture  produced  in  the  same  manner. 

The  dark  parts  of  the  work,  if  assisted  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a little  Gum  arabic,  may  be  of  the  depth 
and  richness  of  a work  in  oil-color. 

If  Chinese  White  be  freely  and  properly  used  in 
the  lightest  part  of  the  work,  it  will  be  brighter  than 
the  lightest  parts  of  an  oil-picture  painted  in  the 
same  key. 

The  Chinese  White  being  more  dense,  and  the 
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particles  more  compact  than  the  Flake  White  em- 
ployed in  oil-color,  it  is  capable  of  reflecting  more 
light. 

The  ordinary  sable  and  hog-hair  brushes  used  for 
oil-painting  are  very  well  suited  for  water-colors. 
At  times  they  are  perferable  to  all  other  kinds,  while 
they  are  less  expensive  than  good  water-color  brushes. 

SOUND  ELEMENTARY  STUDY,  THE  FOUNDATION  OF 
ALL  SUCCESS. 

Students  are  generally  very  anxious  to  begin  to  use 
oil-colors,  to  ‘paint  in  oils/  as  they  sometimes  call  it. 
They  suppose  there  is  some  mysterious  virtue  or 
merit  in  the  materials  alone,  which  will  atone  for  a 
want  of  knowledge  of  drawing,  and  light,  and  shade. 
This  elementary  knowledge  ought  always  to  be  ac- 
quired by  the  simpler  means,  previous  to  using  either 
oil  or  water-colors. 

If  the  difficulties  of  drawing  with  chalk,  &c.,  have 
not  been  fairly  well  overcome,  it  is  improper  to  add 
other  difficulties,  and  more  especially  those  of  paint- 
ing in  oil  and  water-colors.  Yet  this  is  constantly 
done,  not  only  in  private  institutions,  but  in  schools 
of  art. 

To  paint  properly  with  oil-colors,  the  full  resources 
of  the  material  should  be  known  and  exhausted. 
To  mix  and  muddle  color  ground  in  oil,  is  not  oil- 
painting. 

To  use  either  oil  or  water-color  in  a proper  manner, 
every  stroke  should  be  well  aimed,  and  the  peculiar 
functions  of  the  materials  ascertained.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  the  more  elementary  work  being  thoroughly 
cariied  out  as  a preparation.  Impatience  to  do  what 
pt\ious  study  has  not  prepared  the  student  to  un- 
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dertake  intelligently,  has  led  to  blundering  efforts 
and  final  disappointment,  where  more  elementary 
training  would  have  ensured  success. 

He  who  attempts  to  run,  before  he  can  walk,  may 
expect  to  stumble,  and  finally  fall. 
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